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TO  R.  BARTER,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  &c.,  &c. 


Dear  Friend, 

I know  I pay  yon  but  a small  compliment  by  the  dedication  of 
this  insignificant  little  brochure , particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that 
from  you  was  pilfered  almost  all  the  information  it  contains.  Still, 
any  recognition,  however  small,  is  not  without  its  value  in  the  envious 
Present.  When  passion,  prejudice,  and  self-interest  have  passed  away, 
the  Future  will  do  justice  for  the  Past,  and  Posterity  will  class  you 
among  the  world’s  benefactors ; not  only  because  you  have  put 
Hydropathy  on  a more  perfect  basis,  but  because  you  have  restored  to 
humanity  a Bath,  which  was  one  of  the  most  distinctive  marks  of  a 
former  civilisation. 

Gifted  with  a large,  far-seeing  mind,  and  with  still  wider 
sympathies,  you  are  eminently  fitted  for  the  mission  of  a Reformer. 
Simple  and  unpretending,  like  all  the  truly  gifted  ; truthful  and  dis- 
interested, in  an  age  of  evasion  and  selfishness;  unspoiled  by  prosperity, 
and  unembittered  by  the  malignity  of  opposition,  those  who  know  you 
longest  will  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  my  sketch ; and  society  will 
recognise  as  the  truest  test  either  of  private  worth  or  public  benevolence, 
the  love  and  gratitude  you  had  already  won  before  you  gave  The  Bathi 
as  a gift  to  your  country. 

Accept  this  little  tribute  from  one  who  is  proud  to  call  herself  one 
of  your  oldest,  most  affectionate,  and  most  grateful  friends. 


AN  IRISHWOMAN. 


APOLOGIA  MIA. 


In  an  age  which  prides  itself  on  simplifying  discoveries,  and 
making  science  the  plaything  of  the  nursery,  the  Healing  Art  alone 
remains  shrouded  in  mystery  and  doubt ; and  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  those  outside  the  medical  profession  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
popular  mind  is  stigmatised  as  rash,  dangerous,  or  presumptuous. 
But,  fortunately  for  human  welfare,  the  improvements  in  Chemistry 
and  Physiology  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  Laws  of  Life,  that 
the  influence  of  air  and  water — modified  by  temperature — on  the 
human  constitution  can  no  longer  be  treated  with  indifference.  Belief 
in  their  power  as  preventive  agents  is  spreading  widely,  and  many 
would  adopt  the  same  rational  means  for  the  cure  of  disease  if  the 
principle  were  made  more  intelligible. 

It  was  with  the  fullest  conseiousness  that  it  is  only  by  patient 
thought  and  study  the  deeper  mysteries  of  nature  can  be  learned,  that 
the  following  outlines  have  been  sketched.  Many  of  the  subjects  dwelt 
on  have  been  already  so  beautifully  treated — as,  for  example,  “The 
Turkish  Bath,”  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson — that  it  requires  the  very 
highest  motives,  and  no  small  sacrifice  of  amour  propre  to  risk  the 
oontrast.  But  I do  not  aim  at  literary  excellence.  I write  for  those 
outside  the  temple — the  worshippers  in  the  porch— whose  knowledge 
is  necessarily  scant  and  imperfect,  and  the  interest  I shall  awaken  in 
their  minds  will  be  the  test  of  my  success. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  amount  of  good  which  is  now 
practicable  to  the  most  ordinary  individual.  That  experience  I give 
for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures. 


ILLNESS:  ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE. 


— 

ON  THE  INTLIJENCE  OE  THE  BLOOD  IN  HEALTH  AND 

DISEASE. 


“It  (the  blood)  is,  in  fact,  liquid  flesh  and  bone.” 

“ Simple  Questions page  69.* 

We  find  in  the  words  of  our  text  the  true  solution  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  subject.  In  familiar  language  they  warn  us 
against  the  blunder  of  thinking  of , or  treating  the  different 
organs  in  illness,  as  if  they  were  divided  into  separate  com- 
partments, unconnected  with,  and  uninfluenced  by  each  othei , 
instead  of  being  one  great  whole,  permeated  by  a fluid  on 
the  quality  of  which  entirely  depends  the  healthy  action  of 
every  bodily  function.  Everything  which  deteriorates  the 
blood  deteriorates  the  whole  living  structure,  for  the  plain 
and  simple  reason,  that  whatever  we  build,  be  it  a house, 
a wall,  a ship,  or  a bodily  organ,  if  constructed  of  bad 
materials  must  inevitably  fall  rapidly  to  decay.  Many  look 
on  the  human  body  as  a kind  of  machine  which  never  alters, 
but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remind  those  who  have  paid 
us  the  compliment  to  study  our  simple  catechism  that  it  is 
ceaseless  in  its  change,  and  re- construction.  _ We  shall, 
therefore,  now  confine  ourselves  to  dwelling  on  the 
importance  of  laying  down  healthy  tissue,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  keeping  the  blood  so  highly  supplied  with  oxygen, 
arid  the*  dnp  on  anti  tv  of  healthy  nutriment,  as  to  enable  it 
to  replace  tiie  worn-out  materials  of  the  living  structure 
with  fibre,  nerve,  and  muscle,  so  perfect,  firm,  and  elastic 
as  will  be  eminently  fitted  to  perform  every  vital  action,  as 
well  as  to  resist  every  evil  influence. 


* W-  Tweedie,  337,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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CONTRAST  BETWEEN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


This  is  the  condition  of  Health.  Let  us  contrast  it  with 
that  of  Disease,  and,  to  do  so,  we  shall  borrow  the  words  of 
an  accomplished  writer.  “ Disease  is  that  depraved  state 
of  the  general  health  in  which  the  living  tone,  the  vital 
forces,  are  lowered ; in  w hich  the  secretions  are  generally 
sluggish  and  deficient,  the  blood  in  an  unhealthy  state,  the 
nervous  energy  depressed,  the  circulation  feeble  and  languid, 
the  animal  spirits  variable,  the  capillary  or  hair-like  vessels 
congested,  and  absorption  inactive.  It  is  a state  of  vital 
weakness  in  which  the  resisting  powers  of  nature  are 
feeble,  a state  in  which  the  curative  principle,  or  vis  medica- 
tricc  naturce,  is  as  it  were  paralysed,  the  hoops  of  the  cask 
are  loosened,  and  there  is  danger  that  the  first  blow'  (of 
disease)  will  knock  it  to  pieces.” 

Is  it  common  sense  to  allow7  all  this  mischief  gradually  to 
undermine  the  system,  to  wait  for  the  formidable  blow  to  be 
struck,  before  looking  after  health  ? The  inquiry  constantly 
repeated  is,  What  would  be  good  for  a cold,  or  indigestion  ? 
What  ought  one  to  do  in  fever,  inflammation,  measles, 
erysipelas,  &c.  ? The  question  is  never  put,  What  should 
be  done  to  prevent  disease  ? Yet  this  is  the  point  to  which 
we  particularly  wrant  to  direct  attention. 

Half  the  illness  in  the  world  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
quotation  we  have  made  fully  proves.  Disease  is  of  slow 
growth,  quite  imperceptible  at  first.  We  see  how  much 
must  get  out  of  order  before  any  serious  disturbance  can 
exist.  Let  us,  then,  try  to  keep  the  blood  and  nutritive 
functions  in  a healthy  state,  the  circulation  vigorous,  the 
secretions  active,  the  nervous  system  buoyant,  and  we  shall 
know  little  of  illness,  or,  if  it  should  occur,  it  will  be  of  a 
type  so  different  from  what  we  see  about  us,  as  will  cause 
all  who  adopt  the  rational  theory  which  it  is  the  object  of 
this  pamphlet  to  simplify  and  explain,  to  bless  the  day  on 
which  their  notice  w7as  first  attracted  to  it. 

ON  LOCAL  DISEASE. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  proved,  at  least  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  that  (with,  of  course,  the  exception  of  accidental 
injuries,  organic  defects,  malformations,  &c.,)  in  a poisoned 
and  imperfect  state  of  the  blood,  originates  all  the  suffering 
winch  can  be  classed  under  the  head  of  general,  or  local 
disease.  We  shall  not,  however,  make  the  most  salient  and 
important  part  of  our  reasoning  intelligible  without  first 
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trying  to*  explain,  as  simply  as  our  command  of  words  will 
afford^  that  all  disease  should  he  considered  a reparative  and 
purifying  process.  For  example,  something  foreign  or 
offensive  disagrees  with  the  stomach.  An  action  is.  at  once 
set  up  in  the  organ  to  remove  the  cause  of  irritation,  and  if 
it  cannot  do  so,  inflammation  or  diarrhoea  sets  in,  which  is 
but  a more  aggravated  form  of  the  original  effort  to  expel 
the  cause  of  distress.  It  is  only  when  the  sensibility  of  the 
organ  has  been  blunted  (and  the  lovers  ot  good  things 
should  remember  this)  that  the  stomach  fails  to  make  its 
moan  when  outraged  by  the  introduction  of  unsuitable  food. 
<£  Fever,”  says  the  clever  author  of  “ Life  in  a Tub,”  “ is 
nothing  but  a reaction  from  an  otherwise  fatal  collapse. 
Dropsy  is  nothing  but  the  outpouring  of  serum  from  the 
veins,  by  which  their  fatal  rupture  is  prevented.*  An 
abscess,  or  eruption  of  the  skin,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
effort  of  nature  to  rid  the  system,  through  this  secreting 
organ,  of  some  noxious  substance  within  it.  The  con- 
sumptive cough  is  conservative,  being  an  effort  to  expel  the 
morbid  and  irritating  tubercles.”  This,  then,  is  the  vis 
medicatrix  naturce,  the  healing  power  of  nature,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  and  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  says  : “All 
that  medical  treatment  can  do,  or  pretend  to  do,  even  in  its 
highest  perfection,  is  to  clear  away  obstructions,  and  to 
place  the  body  in  the  most  favourable  conditions  to  enable 
nature  to  do  her  own  work.  If  man  could  cure  disease,  he 
could  make  living  beings,  he  could  manufacture  living 
matter.  If  a piece  be  cut  out  of  the  body,  nature  cures  the 
wound,  by  making  a certain  quantity  of  new  flesh,  for  it  is 
the  grand  distinction  of  living  things  that  they  can  repair 
their  own  injuries.  If  the  leg  of  a table  be  broken  it  has  no 
power  to  repair  its  own  fracture.  But  a man’s  broken  leg 
will  mend  itself’  by  a modification  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
nutritive  actions.  A bony  matter  is  secreted  which  is 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  formed  all  round  the  fracture 
like  thin  mortar.  This  mortar,  like  any  other  mortar, 
becomes  hard  and  solid,  and  surrounds  the  broken  extremi- 
ties of  the  bone  like  a collar,  and  holds  them  firmly  together. 
All  the  surgeon  can  do  is  to  place  the  two  broken  ends 
of  the  bone  together,  end  to  end,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
length  of  the  limb,  to  keep  it  straight,  and  lay  it  in  an  easy 
position.  If  a tumour  be  cured,  it  is  because  the  function 
of  absorption  has  increased  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  has 
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absorbed  it  into  the  blood,  from  whence  the  elements  of 
which  it  was  composed  are  expelled  with  the  excretions.” 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  accidental  injury — a grain  of 
sand,  lor  example,  is  blown  into  the  eye.  The  vessels  soon 
begin  to  get  red  and  angry,  because  the  blood  has  rushed 
with  such  force  to  the  injured  part,  that  the  blood  vessels 
are  clogged  with  red  corpuscles,  which  cannot  find  room  to 
pass  on.  Then  comes  increased  redness,  heat,  and  sensibility; 
a process  called  ulceration  sets  in  (a  further  effort  to  remove 
the  sand),  and  thus  the  part  is  healed.*  Or  (to  give  another 
example  of  visible  disease)  some  poison  in  the  body,  through 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  determines  its  action  to  a man’s 
leg.  Inflammation  sets  in,  and  a sore  is  created,  which  is 
nature’s  safety-valve  to  carry  off  the  source  of  irritation. 
But  if  the  patient,  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  all  we  are 
trying  to  make  intelligible  here,  instead  of  using  general  and 
constitutional  measures  to  remove  the  poison  from  the  sys- 
tem, thinks  only  of  putting  ointments  and  dressings  to  the 
sore,  he  makes  it  ten  times  worse  with  his  irritating 
remedies,  or  if  he  succeed  in  closing  it,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  break  out  elsewhere,  or  his  constitution  begins  to  give 
way. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  say,  We  can  see  and 
understand  why  the  eye  is  affected  by  a grain  of  sand,  &c., 
but  what  produces  the  internal  injury  to  a particular  organ? 
How  is  it  that  “poison”  accumulates  in  the  system?  To 
answer  these  questions,  we  must  retrace  our  steps  a little, 
and  referring  to  the  axiom  laid  down  in  “ Simple  Questions,” 
that  impure  air  maJces  impure  blood,  we  shall  state  that  as 
one  reason  for  these  evils.  Nor  is  it  among  the  poor  alone 
this  condition  of  things  exists.  Those  who  live  in  close  and 
heated  rooms,  though  they  may  dwell  in  palaces,  are  as 
surely  poisoned  as  the  poor  far-off  resident  in  a squalid 
lane.  On  the  purity  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  on  the 
amount  of  exercise  we  take,  chiefly  depends  the  perfect 
action  of  these  two  important  processes — nutrition  and 
waste.  We  explained  in  “ Simple  Questions  ” (page  89), 
the  great  distinction  which  exists  in  this  point  between 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  arid  need  now  only  repeat  that  no 
waste  occurs  in  vegetables,  while  the  living  body  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  ceaseless  in  its  decay.  We  burn  away,  not  as 


* Dr.  Trail,  in  “ Herald  of  Health.” 
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a candle  which  cannot  he  renewed,  hut  like  a lamp  or  a fire, 
to  which  fresh  fuel  can  he  constantly  supplied.  “ It  is  the 
office  of  the  nutritive  life,”  says  an  authority  already  quoted, 
“ to  supply  the  lost  portions  of  the  body  with  new  portions 
made  out  of  the  hlood,  exactly  like  those  portions  which 
have  been  lost  or  discarded.  But  when  the  nutritive  life  is 
weak , the  new  product  will  not  he  exactly  like  the  lost  portions 
of  the  hocly,  whose  place  they  were  made  to  supply 

We  have  here  the  key  to  all  local,  as  well  as  general, 
disease.  “ In  a healthy  state  of  the  hlood,  nothing  but 
pleasurable  emotions  are  felt,  because  the  well-nourished 
organs  are  stimulated  to  the  perfect  discharge  of  their 
respective  functions.  While  poisonous  or  erroneous  blood 
oppresses,  weakens,  and  renders  them  torpid,  or  they  may 
be  half  starved  by  a deficient  quantity  of  it.”  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  “ in  this  state  of  the  blood  a false 
nutrition  takes  place.  The  foul,  impoverished,  or  diseased 
blood,  instead  of  laying  down  healthy  tissue,  lays  down 
unhealthy  tissue.  Instead  of  laying  down  in  a gland, 
for  instance,  the  matter  of  which  healthy  gland  is  composed, 
it  lays  down  the  matter  of  cancer  in  its  place,  or  it  seeks 
to  repair  the  daily  waste  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs  with 
the  material  of  scrofulous  tubercle,  instead  of  the  material  of 
healthy  lung.” 

The  same  authority  soys,  “ Another  cause  of  local  disease 
is  that  from  some  error  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
either  in  quality  or  quantity,  it  might  find  its  way  into  the 
minute  capillaries  with  much  difficulty.  At  last  in  some 
one  minute  vessel  it  stops  altogether.  This  produces  pas- 
sive congestion,  or  inflammation.  If  inflammation,  then 
one  of  the  consequences  often  is  that  a kind  of  glue  is 
sweated  out  through  the  pores  of  the  vessel,  glueing  the 
parts  permanently  together,”  as  often  occurs  in  lung 
disease,  &c. 

But  as  our  object  is  not  to  enter  minutely  into  the  forma- 
tion of  disease,  but  to  give  general  instructions  how  to 
prevent  it,  we  shall  now  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
by  quoting  the  following  propositions  from  Dr.  Trail,  in 
defence  of  our  Hygienic  theories  : — 

“All  healing  power  is  inherent  in  the  living  system. 

“ There  is  no  curative  virtue  in  medicines,  or  anything 
outside  the  living  system. 

“Disease  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  an  enemy  at 
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war  with  the  vital  powers,  but  a remedial  effort,  a process 
of  purification  and  reparation.  It  is  not  a thing  to  be 
destroyed,  subdued,  or  suppressed,  but  an  action  to  be  regu- 
lated and  directed.”  “An  action,”  says  a friend,  “quite  as 
natural  as  that  of  health,  modified  only  by  the  abnormal  or 
unhealthy  conditions  of  the  case,  and,  therefore,  to  the 
superficial  observer  appearing  unnatural  and  inimical, 
being  different  from  what  he  is  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
normal  or  healthy  state.” 

“ Drug  remedies  are  themselves  causes  of  disease.  If  they 
cure  one  disease,  it  is  by  producing  drug  disease.  Every 
dose  depresses  the  vitality  of  the  patient. 

“Diseases  are  caused  by  obstructions;  the  obstructing 
materials  being  poisons,  or  impurities  of  some  kind  or 
other. 

“ The  Hygienic  system  removes  these  obstructions,  and 
leaves  the  body  sound. 

“ Drug  medicines  add  to  the  causes  of  obstructions,  and 
change  acute  into  chronic  diseases. 

“ The  Hygienic  School  teaches  that  the  only  condition  of 
men  is  obedience  to  physiological  law.  The  popular  medical 
system  undertakes  to  cure  disease  by  administering  the 
cause  of  disease.  The  Hygienic  system  endeavours  to 
remove  and  avoid  all  causes  of  disease.  The  popular  system 
aims  to  restore  sick  persons  to  health  by  means  which  cause 
sickness  in  those  that  are  well.  • The  Hygienic  system 
restores  sick  persons  to  health  by  the  means  which  preserve 
health  to  the  healthy,  and  which  must,  therefore,  tend  equally 
to  the  same  good  in  the  case  of  the  sick,  the  physiological 
condition  of  each  being  alike  : if  there  be  any  difference  in 
the  cases  the  sick  stand  much  more  in  need  of  the  Hygienic 
measures  than  the  healthy,  being  less  able  to  bear  unhealthy 
and  poisonous  influences.” 

Trom  this  quotation  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that,  like  the  authority  we  have  copied,  the  agents 
on  which  we  rely  either  in  sickness  or  in  health,  are,  air, 
light,  heat,  water,  food,  rest,  sleep,  bathing,  and  that  fore- 
most among  all  remedial  aids  we  class 


THE  TURKISH  BATH. 

So  much  has  been  written  by  far  higher  and  more  reliable 
authorities,  and  we  have  already  said  so  much  on  this 
subject  (see  “ Simple  Questions,”  page  201),  that  it  appears 
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as  if  nothing  remains  for  us  to  add.  Yet,  if  any  one  who 
has  followed  us  so  far  in  our  little  disquisition,  were 
inclined  to  put  the  question,  “How  shall  1 keep  up  the 
nutritive  and  healthy  properties  of  the  blood  so  as  to  escape 
all  the  evils  which  flow  from  ignorance  and  neglect  ? ” we 
should  reply  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  “ Make  it  your 
constant  and  continual  practice  to  take  The  Turkish  Bath. 
It  will  more  perfectly  than  anything  else  remove  poi- 
sonous matter  from  the  system.  It  will  promote  healthy 
secretions,  and  thus  excite  an  appetite  for  food.  It  will 
relieve  the  congested  vessels,  and  send  the  blood  flowing 
through  your  body  laden  with  oxygen  (which  is  our  life). 
It  will  strengthen  the  nervous  system,  give  tone  and  vigour 
to  every  fibre  of  your  being,  new  life  and  elasticity  to  the 
depressed  mental  powers,  and  it  will  do  more  for  human 
happiness  than  any  material  agent  under  heaven,” 

But  while  saying  this,  and  a great  deal  more  which 
thousands  will  corroborate,  we  wish  it  to  be  noticed  that  we 
are  here  speaking  of  The  Bath  as  a source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  healthy,  and  are  far  from  saying  that  every  one  who 
rushes  ofl  to  take  it,  in  every  variety  of  sickness  and  ill-health 
will  be  cured  at  once.  Fortunately  for  those  who  believe 
Heath  to  be  only  the  gate  to  Heaven  for  those  who  love 
G-od,  there  is  no  panacea.  Man  was  born  to  die,  and  those 
who  have  lost  the  blessing  of  health  can  only  win  it  back  by 
patient  perseverance.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  this 
point,  for  it  frequently  happens  that  those  who  have 
systematically  neglected  The  Bath,  rush  to  it  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  some  impending  illness,  and  are  surprised  to 
find  themselves  perhaps  much  worse.  Not  that  The  Bath 
has  harmed  them ; but  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  agent  to 
bring  everything  to  the  surface.  However,  because  it  has 
not  worked  a miracle  at  once,  on  one  who  probably  had 
every  organ  astray,  “ Oh,  see  what  The  Bath  did,”  'is  the 
cry.  01  course,  no  one  ever  saw  a poor  victim  poisoned  by 
blue  pill,  tartar  emetic,  antimony,  &c.,  struggling  between 
life  and  death  for  weeks  and  weeks  together.  The  first 
impulse  of  all  who  understand  the  subject  is  to  go  to  The 
Bath  on  the  first  indication  of  illness.  Tlieir  faith  is  not 
impaired  at  finding  that  sometimes  the  illness  has  developed 
itself  more  fully,  because  they  know  that  however  heavy  the 
attack,  The  Bath  was  the  best  preparation  they  could  make 
for  it. 
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Our  readers  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  much  will  de- 
pend on  how  the  illness  is  treated.  To  'give  an  example  : 
A gentleman,  to  all  appearance  well,  hut  not  feeling  so, 
took  The  Bath  according  to  his  usual  practice.  He  was 
extremely  ill  next  day,  with  dangerous  head  symptoms,  and 
if  he  followed  the  drug  system  would  have  required  leeches, 
calomel,  &c.,  besides  giving  the  drug  doctors  a beautiful 
opportunity  for  running  down  The  Bath.  Fortunately  for 
him.  Dr.  Barter  was  his  medical  adviser.  A few  packs  and 
wet  bandages  put  him  all  right,  and  he  is  still  as  before  a 
faithful  Bath-goer. 

Many  an  illness  is  left  in  The  Bath,  crushed  in  the  very 
germ ; but  we  prefer  giving  examples  of  the  contrary  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  those  who  do  not  know  much 
on  the  subject.  Thus,  a delicate  lady,  suffering  from  general 
debility,  after  her  first  bath,  completely  lost  her  voice.  A 
fool  would  have  been  frightened  ; however  she  persevered, 
and  is  now  a staunch  Hydropathist,  with  plenty  of  voice  to 
scold  her  husband. 

But  half  the  head-aches,  &c.,  which  are  complained  of 
after  The  Bath  would  not  exist  if  Dr.  Barter’s  simple  rules 
were  observed,  viz. : — “ Make  your  first  bath  a short  one  ; 
stay  in,  only  as  long  as  you  like,  indifferent  to  whether  you 
perspire  or  not ; but  come  again  and  again,  at  short  inter- 
vals, every  day,  if  possible,  until  a healthy  action  is  produced 
on  the  skin.”  We  particularly  address  this  advice  to  those 
who  fear  The  Bath,  because  they  sutler  from  heat.  This 
apprehension  is  perfectly  unfounded.  Experience  will 
prove,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  endure  a close  and 
stifling  atmosphere,  with  all  the  pores  of  the  body  smothered 
by  a quantity  of  clothing,  and  to  sit  with  a light  covering 
in  a heated,  but  well  ventilated  apartment.  There  is  not 
the  least  analogy  between  the  two  conditions,  though  they 
seem  to  resemble  each  other  ; no  more  than  there  is  between 
bathing  in  the  sea  with  one’s  clothes  on  or  off;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  so  well  enables  us  to  bear  the  one,  as  using 
the  other. 

We  thought  we  had  sufficiently  elucidated  these  facts  in 
page  131  of  “ Simple  Questions but  as  the  bodily  capa- 
bility of  enduring  heat  is  still  little  understood,  and  as 
muck  hinges  on  its  perfect  comprehension,  we  shall  say  a 
few  words  more  on  the  subject. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  known  by  this  time  that  the 
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temperature  of  the  blood  in  health  is  always  9S°.  Will  our 
readers  be  so  good  as  practically  to  test  this  heat  in  water, 
first  with  a thermometer,  and  then  with  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  ? It  will  astonish  them  considerably,  and  perhaps 
after  reasoning  a little  with  themselves  they  will  be  disposed 
to  ask,  “ With  all  this  heat,  why  am  I so  often  cold  ? Why 
are  my  feet  like  stones,  if  a fluid  with  all  this  pleasant 
warmth  is  coursing  through  my  body?”  Solely  because 
your  circulation  is  too  languid  to  carry  the  heat  to  the 
surface,  or  extremities,  and  it  therefore  falls  in,  on  the 
internal  organs,  producing  congestion,  inflammation,  and 
all  the  maladies  with  which  we  are,  alas,  too  familiar.  It  is, 
therefore  only  “ surface  heating  ” we  require,  for,  to  quote 
again  a clever  friend,  “ Chilliness,  or  warmth  depends 
entirely  upon  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  blood  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  its  distribution  among  the  cutaneous 
nerves.”  The  high  temperature,  then,  always  exists  ; we 
only  require  to  be  made  conscious  of  it.  Accept  our  invita- 
tion to  enter  The  Bath,  and  the  agreeable  fact  is  soon 
recognised.  But  this  is  not  all.  By  degrees,  as  the  surface 
heat  rises  to  the  standard  we  have  named,  the  pores  open 
their  little  mouths  and  give  out,  not  the  nutritious  and 
healthy,  but  the  morbid  products  of  the  body;  those  various 
poisons  which  are  always  accumulating  in  the  bodily 
organism,  and  which,  if  left  undisturbed,  poison  the  blood 
and  collect  round  the  joints,  to  produce  gout,  or  rheuma- 
tism ; or  find  their  way  into  some  nook,  or  crevice,  there  to 
bide  their  time,  and  to  start  up  unbidden  at  a future  day  in 
some  other  form  of  disease. 

We  feel  true  compassion  for  our  parchment-skinned 
sisters  who  would  take  The  Bath,  “ only  they  are  afraid.” 
For  these,  at  least  for  the  many  who  will  never  see  these 
pages,  we  should  wish  for  a preparatory  room  of  the  same 
temperature  (112°)  as  Dr.  Barter  has  given  the  poor  at  the 
People’s  Bath,  at  Cork,  we  shall  not  say  to  educate  the 
ill-used  cutaneous  surface — because  that  denotes  some  arti- 
ficial process— but  to  bring  it  gradually  to  the  healthy  or 
normal  condition.  Children,  and  the  working  classes  gene- 
rally, need  no  preparation.  It  is  only  the  victims  to  the 
false  theories  of  a false  civilisation,  who  want  aids  and 
props  to  bring  them  right. 

A piece  of  dry  stick  would  read  the  inexperienced  an 
instructive  lesson.  The  lifeless  piece  of  wood  will  grow 
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hotter  and  hotter  in  The  Bath,  while  the  thinking,  breathing, 
organised  human  being  rather  cools  than  heats,  once  the 
process  of  evaporation  or  perspiration  has  set  in,  and  it  is 
our  7,000,000  of  pores  which  make  The  Bath  a luxury,  by 
thus  cooling  the  surface. 

But,  again,  the  question  is  repeated,  “ Shall  not  I be 
enervated  by  all  this  perspiration  ? ” And  as  the  impression 
that  The  Bath  is  weakening  has  been  very  assiduously 
propagated,  we  stop  for  an  instant  to  consider  it  more  fully, 
for  there  never  was  a falser  statement.  Why  should  The 
Bath  weaken  ? Dr.  Carpenter  says  that  “ perspiration 
produced  by  passive  means  is  never  exhausting.”  We  may 
satisfy  ourselves  with  this  answer,  but  we  have  much 
stronger  proofs  to  offer.  The  records  of  a past  civilisation 
show  that  the  world-renowned  lloman  soldier  was  not 
weakened  or  debilitated  by  it,  and  to  come  to  present  times, 
and  putting  aside  the  experience  of  the  healthy,  what  is  the 
evidence  afforded  by  the  large  number  of  invalids  at  Dr. 
Barter’s  establishment,  some  of  whom  take  The  Bath  two 
and  three  times,  and  all,  at  least  once,  a day  ? Is  not  their 
enjoyment  of  it  the  most  convincing  proof  we  can  offer  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  argument  of  those  who,  driven  to  their 
wits’  end,  and  unable  to  deny  the  experience  of  the  past, 
tell  the  ignorant  that  “people’s  constitutions  were  very 
different  then.”  Then,  as  now,  people’s  constitutions 
differed,  but  not  their  different  organs.  Therefore,  to  keep 
up  a healthy  action  on  the  skin  has  been  always  considered 
the  great  desideratum  of  health ; as  to  produce  a healthy 
perspiration  is  equally  considered  the  most  certain  means 
of  removing  disease. 

To  those  really  in  search  of  truth  no  time  or  trouble 
given  to  enlighten  them  is  too  much,  but  there  are  many 
who  put  questions  on  The  Bath,  which,  like  Pilate,  they  do 
not  want  to  be  answered. 

An  honest  inquirer  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  to  a 
person  out  of  health  The  Bath  is  not  enjoyment  from  the 
first.  Many  do  feel  weak  and  exhausted  after  it ; but  the 
question  is  not,  what  are  the  first  results,  but  the  ultimate 
ones  ? We  have  heard  Dr.  Barter  often  say  to  delicate 
ladies — “ I cannot  imagine  anything  more  unpleasant  than 
The  Bath  is  likely  to  prove  to  you  at  first.”  And,  even  with 
our  own  small  physiological  knowledge,  it  has  constantly 
occurred  to  us  to  compare  persons  appealing  to  us  for  advice 
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to  an  ill-kept  fire,  smouldering  away,  choked  by  its  own 
ashes.  To  re-kindle  the  fire,  the  ashes  must  he  raked  out, 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  allowed  to  reach  the  still  living 
embers.  In  like  manner  to  stimulate  the  organs  of  the 
living  being  into  healthy  action,  to  relieve  congestion,  to 
remove  the  poisonous  debris , to  vitalise  and  oxygenate  the 
blood,  we  send  all  who  have  faith  in  our  advice  to  The  Bath. 
It  is  rather  much  to  expect  that  so  many  necessary  results 
can  be  obtained  without  experiencing  some  inconvenience — 
head-ache,  nausea,  or  debility.  Is  the  wretched  substitute, 
blue  pill  and  black  draught,  such  an  exhilarating  tonic,  that 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  presence  of  anything  so  superior 
The  Bath  must  work  miracles  from  the  first  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  original  question,  “ The  consequences 
of  the  perspiration  produced  by  this  time-honoured  institu- 
tion.” We  confidently  promise  our  readers  they  will  lose 
nothing  in  The  Bath  it  would  be  beneficial  to  retain,  and 
that  whatever  may  be  their  state  of  health,  its  certain  ten- 
dency is  to  make  them  stronger,  more  vigorous,  and  less 
liable  to  disease.*' 

Surely  the  effects  of  muscular  labour  are  familiar  to  all. 
Is  it  not  those  from  whose  brow  the  perspiration  is  scarcely 
ever  absent  whose  health  is  the  most  perfect?  We  should 
feel  we  had  conferred  a large  benefit  on  our  own  sex  if  we 
excited  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  comparison  in  their  minds, 
and  led  those  who  despise  work  and  exercise  to  see,  when 
standing  before  a decaying  fire,  an  emblem  of  themselves. 

Another  objection  timidly  offered  is,  “ But  I should  be 
sure  to  take  cold  after  The  Bath.”  Woe,  then,  to  those  who 
put  such  a snare  in  the  way  of  the  poor  ! If  we  believed  it 
possible — if  we  thought  it  would  produce  the  slightest 
susceptibility,  we  should  be  the  first  to  propose  razing  The 
People’s  Bath  to  the  dust,  as  a pitfal,  a snare,  and  a 
delusion.  Most  emphatically  do  we  deny  this  calumny. 
It  is  not  when  the  surface  temperature  is  raised,  but  when 
it  is  low,  that  cold  strikes  hurtfully  on  delicate  organs. 


* A bath  attendant,  who  bathed  me  last  week,  has  grown  four  stones 
heavier  since  he  took  to  his  present  occupation,  showing  that  The  Bath 
does  not  waste  away  those  who  are  constantly  in  it.  While  The  Bath 
was  being  repaired,  he  said  he  had  not  one  for  three  weeks,  which 
caused  many  boils  to  come.  I once  cured  a crop  of  boils  on  myself, 
with  one  bath.  Another  celebrated  shampooer  told  me  that  he  could 
eat  every  two  hours — a valuable  hint  to  dyspeptics. — Editor's  note. 
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The  Bath  will  yet  become  the  poor  man’s  Cairo.  He  will 
gradually  learn,  that  through  it  he  will  best  resist  the 
frequent  variations  and  excessive  moisture  of  our  climate. 
He  will  go  to  it  as  the  true  stimulant,  as  the  best  means  of 
strengthening  his  constitution,  fortifying  him  against  cold, 
preserving  health  in  its  fullest  perfection,  and  removing 
disease  by  the  most  perfect  constitutional  agent  that  exists. 
And  a more  prolonged  experience  will  make  him  see  in  it 
a process,  which  combines  the  greatest  of  personal  luxuries, 
with  the  greatest  of  personal  benefits,  which  may  be 
resorted  to  again  and  again,  with  increasing  benefit  and 
pleasure. 

Our  notice  of  The  Bath  would  be  very  imperfect  if  we 
overlooked  its  importance  in  many  surgical  cases.  Its 
value  in  reducing  sprains  and  dislocations  is  immense,  and 
we  have  heard  of  an  operation  being  performed  in  it,  which 
a witnessing  allopathic  doctor  pronounced  “ miraculous.” 
Well  may  we  call  our  subject  inexhaustible,  for  though  we 
hope  we  have  tided  our  friends  over  many  apprehended 
dangers,  we  have  left,  with  various  other  subjects,  the 
question  of  contagion  yet  untouched. 

We  find  a satisfactory  explanation  of  this  difficulty  in  the 
following  extract  from  a little  tract  called  “ The  Turkish 
Bath  an  Antidote  to  Contagion.”  “ It  is  perfectly  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  contagious  diseases  can  be  propagated  in 
The  Bath.  Experience  and  theory  are  all  against  such  a 
conclusion.  In  the  East,  where  it  not  only  is,  but  has 
been  continually  taken  for  thousands  of  years  by  over  one- 
third  of  the  human  family  of  all  ages,  and  suffering  from 
every  form  of  disease,  this  apprehension  of  danger  does  not 
exist.  The  impression  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Outside  The  Bath  the  perfect  cleanliness  and  high  state 
**  of  health  it  induces  act  as  a preventive  to  contagion. 
Within  its  precincts  the  body  is  giving  out,  instead  of  taking 
in.  But  there  is  still  a stronger  reason,  viz.,  that  no  con- 
tagion or  infection  can  live  in  the  temperature  of  The  Batli, 
for  so  high  a temperature  destroys  all  animal  poisons  * 

* Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  state  here  that  a child  should  not  be 
taken  to  The  Bath  for  some  days  after  vaccination,  as  it  would  bavo  the 
effect  of  destroying  the  virus,  and  thus  rendering  the  operation  ineffectual. 

[If  The  Bath  destroys  the  virus,  why  not  apply  it  to  tho  smallpox 
also?  And  why  use  tho  virus  at  all — a relict  of  the  age  now  fading — 
wherein  “the  causes  of  disease”  are  administered  as  means  of  cure? 
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The  plague,  which  is  the  most  infectious  of  nil  diseases, 
ceases  in  India  when  the  temperature  rises  beyond  a certain 
point,  and  contagious  diseases  are  less  prevalent  in  hot 
countries,  than  in  more  temperate  ones  ; because  generation 
and  fermentation  are  both  destroyed  by  a high  temperature, 
as  well  as  by  a very  low  one. 

The  experience  of  this  country  most  fully  corroborates 
this  statement,  as  persons  suffering  from  known  contagious 
diseases  are  daily  in  The  Bath  with  others,  and  there  is  no 
instance  on  record  that  contcujion  or  infection  followed . This 
surely  proves  our  case,  and  justifies  us  in  calling  on  the 
public  to  discard  from  their  minds  an  objection  so  ill- 
sustained,  and  so  opposed  to  experience,  common  sense,  and 
science. 

The  effect  of  The  Bath  is  to  bring  everything  to  the 
surface ; therefore,  if  it  throws  out  a rash,  a boil,  or  any 
form  of  skin  disease,  instead  of  being  displeased  or  alarmed, 
these  indications  of  an  impure  state  of  t lie  blood  should  be 
patiently  submitted  to,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  poison 
were  let  accumulate  it  would  manifest  itself  at  a future  day, 
perhaps  in  some  chronic  disease,  like  neuralgia  or  rheuma- 
tism; or  in  an  acute  attack  of  fever,  or  inflammation. 

To  quote  again  the  words  of  our  Tract,  It  is  not  with- 
out impatience  we  hear  from  many  of  our  own  sex,  made 
like  ourselves  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  destined  to  fall 
into  ashes  and  corruption,  £ Oh,  I never  had  a speck  on  me.’ 
Well  for  many  of  them  if  they  had  vitality  enough  to  throw 
out  the  poison  lurking  in  their  systems,  which  makes  so  many 
young  ladies  of  the  present  day  pale,  delicate,  and  useless.” 

Surely  a passing  inconvenience — for  anything  thrown  out 
by  The  Bath  is  certain  to  be  of  short  continuance — is 
preferable  to  days  and  months  of  misery,  -languor,  and 
dyspepsia.  For  our  part  we  should  far  prefer  a pimple, 
even  if  it  developed  into  a boil,  to  a permanent  red  face  and 
torpid  liver.  Yet  thousands  are  deterred  by  whispered 
inuendoes — false  as  they  are  absurd — from  testing  the  value 


Moreover,  The  Bath  cures  hydrophobia,  and  bites  of  poisonous  reptiles. 
Cases  have  been  ci!ed.  A man  was  bit  by  a rattlesnake,  and  bein^  at  a 
distance,  he  ran  home  to  die.  This  caused  profuse  perspiration,  and 
cured  the  bite.  In  India,  it  is  said  that  those  who  are  bitten  by  a 
certain  snake  are  tied  to  a vehicle  and  made  to  run,  accompanied'  by 
the  awakening  admonitions  of  a sharp  whip.  This  induces  circ.ilation 
and  perspiration,  and  is  the  only  cure  known  to  the  natives. — Ed.] 
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of  an  agent  which  it  has  been  graphically  said,  “Makes 
the  skin  cure  the  liver ; ” and  thus  it  is  that  discredit  is 
thrown  on  this  inestimable  institution,  and  thousands  kept 
from  participating  in  its  blessings. 

We  often  felt  there  was  a special  mercy  shown  us,  in 
many  cases  where  our  advice  was  sought,  and  shall  relate 
one  instance.  A poor  woman,  the  mother  of  eight  or  nine 
children,  came  to  ask  advice  in  a truly  miserable  state.  She 
only  half  believed  in  us  at  the  time,  and  not  thinking  herself 
improving,  went  into  hospital.  The  rest  and  quiet  she 
enjoyed  there  were,  of  course,  beneficial — though  her  disease, 
which  was  internal  tumour,  was  not  mitigated  in  the  least — 
and  she  came  home  full  of  hope.  But  she  had  not  returned 
a week  when  she  came  to  us  more  despairing  than  ever. 
Coming  out  of  a warm  room,  to  her  own  comfortless  one, 
rendered  more  susceptible  to  cold  by  the  medicine  she  had 
taken,  and  unprepared,  even  by  a single  ablution,  for  the 
change  of  temperature,  she  took  cold.  Her  contempt  for 
the  treatment  from  which  she  had  hoped  so  much  became 
unbounded  when  she  found  she  could  only  crawl  about, 
just  as  miserably  as  before  she  went  into  hospital,  and  she 
now  put  herself  entirely  in  our  hands.  It  was  not  with 
much  willingness,  or  hope,  that  we  undertook  such  a case; 
but  who  could  help  having  pity  on  a poor  mother  so 
circumstanced  ? 

We  ordered  her  the  stupe,  and  wet  bandage  at  night,  the 
latter  to  be  worn  all  round  the  waist ; one  or  two  sitz-baths 
in  the  day,  at  75°,  and  The  Bath.  A most  astonishing 
change  was  soon  apparent.  To  our  own  surprise  our  patient 
got  to  move  about,  without  pain  or  difficulty  ; she  could 
stand  over  her  washing- tub  for  the  day,  and  often,  as  we 
passed  her  door,  she  would  put  out  her  smiling  face  to  show 
how  well  she  was.  We  only  hope  she  prays  for  us  now  as 
much  as  she  did  then ; if  so,  we  do  not  want  an  advocate  in 
heaven.  Probably,  if  our  poor  patient  had  got  proper  treat- 
ment in  time,  the  tumour  might  have  been  absorbed,  but  it 
remained  unchanged,  and  the  variations  in  the  woman’s 
countenance  showed  unmistakable  symptoms  of  a disturbed 
circulation.  Particularly  towards  the  end,  her  lips  and  face 
would  become  quite  blue.  Portunately,  the  catastrophe 
came  without  suffering,  and,  for  one  whose  life  was  so  irre- 
proachable, almost  as  one  woidd  have  wished  it. 

Poor  Mrs. had  walked  to  and  from  town,  a distance 
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of  about  three  miles,  bringing  a basket.  On  returning  home1, 
she  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  prepare  her  tea,  and  a moment- 
after,  to  the  terror  of  her  little  children,  fell  from  the  stool — - 
dead ; death  being  produced  by  aneurism  of  some  artery 
arising  from  the  tumour  pressing  on  it.  If  this  melan- 
choly occurrence  had  taken  place  in  The  Bath,  what  an 
outcry  would  have  been  raised,  and  what  a storm  would 
have  fallen  on  our  devoted  head  ! 

We  mention  this  incurable  case,  rather  than  a successful 
one,  as  an  encouragement  to  those  who  may  attempt  to 
serve  their  fellow-creatures  in  the  same  way,  to  be  satisfied, 
though  it  may  be  often  only  in  their  power  to  prolong  life, 
or  to  alleviate  suffering.  The  idle  way  in  which  many  talk 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  Hydropathy  ought  to  do 
away  with  death  altogether.  Water  patients  must  die  as 
well  as  others,  and  the  sooner  persons  accustom  themselves 
to  this  fact  the  better. 

Instead  of  expecting  impossibilities,  it  would  be  far  wiser 
and  more  philosophic  in  the  public  mind  to  make  itself 
acquainted  with  the  way  disease  is  formed,  and  the  best 
way  to  avoid  it.  The  following  rational  theory  of  life 
strikes  us  as  so  simple  and  explicit,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  it,  and  we  give  it  the  more  readily  because, 
though  written  before  The  Bath  was  even  thought  of  in  this 
country,  it  still  answers  most  completely  the  often-repeated 
question,  “ Why  need  healthy  people  take  The  Bath  ? ” 

“ Every  form  of  matter  is  undergoing  an  invisible  but 
inevitable  process  of  decay.  A block  of  marble,  or  a log  of 
wood,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  a certain  period  to  have 
decreased  in  weight  and  magnitude,  while  a young  oak  or  a 
young  animal,  if  tested  in  the  same  way,  will  be  found  to 
have  inci eased  in  both.  A V h at  makes  the  difference?  It 
is  this,  that  living  forms  of  matter  possess  a peculiar  power 
of  resisting  the  reducing  influences  of  destruction,  and  this 
power  is  what  has  been  already  described  as  the  living- 
principle,  the  conservative  principle,  the  vis  medicatrix 
nature.  But  this  power  is  only  preserved  for  a certain 
time.  _ At  the  end  of  some  definite  period,  varying  in  its 
duration,  the  living  principle  of  preservation  becomes 
extinct,  and  we  call  the  altered  condition  deatfe  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  our  happiness  and  well-being  fully  to 
recognise  the  evidence  of  these  two  agencies,  ancf  the  per- 
petual struggle  always  going  on  between  them.  The  one 
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viz.,  the  principle  of  life,  always  seeking  to  preserve  the 
living  form,  whether  it  be  a man,  a horse,  or  a tree  ; while 
the  other,  viz.,  the  principle  of  destruction,  is  always  seeking 
to  destroy  it.  The  latter  never  conquers  ; in  other  words, 
death  never  happens,  early  or  late,  from  age  or  disease,  but 
in  consequence  of  a deficiency  of  power  in  the  vital  prin- 
ciple to  preserve  the  living  form  from  the  principle  of 
destruction.” 

The  importance  of  sustaining  the  conservative  power  in 
its  fullest  vigour  is  self-evident,  because  as  it  becomes 
weakened  by  any  departure  from  the  laws  of  health,  “ it 
becomes  less  and  less  able  to  preserve  the  body  from  any 
injurious  causes  it  might  be  accidentally  exposed  to,  as  fever, 
cold,  &c.,  and  the  destructive  process  which  we  called  disease 
at  once  lays  hold  of  one  or  more  of  its  parts.  The  enfeebled 
living  principle  is  roused  to  fresh  efforts  to  subdue  its 
baneful  foe,  and  the  struggle  terminates  at  last  either  in 
death  or  recovery,  according  as  this,  or  that  principle 
triumphs.” 

There  is  surely  nothing  unintelligible  in  this.  The  result 
might  almost  be  as  certainly  conjectured,  as  we  may  anti- 
cipate that  a strong  man  will  beat  a weak  one  in  a fight. 
But  can  our  readers  perceive  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
want  to  bring  them?  Does  the  description  of  these  two 
strong  opposing  forces  render  those  whom  we  try  to  interest- 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  exalting  the  conservative  principle 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  antagonism  towards  its  insidious 
opponent  ? In  other  words,  to  preserve  their  bodily  health, 
and  thus  to  bolt  the  door  against  disease.  If  we  have 
succeeded  in  awakening  this  desire,  the  inquiry  will  naturally 
follow,  “What  are  the  necessary  conditions  towards  this 
desirable  end?”  And  we  unhesitatingly  answer — observe 
internal  and  external  cleanliness.  Do  not  permit  the  dirt- 
heap  to  accumulate  in  your  bodies  any  more  than  in  your 
houses.  Disease  is  only  a proof  that  you  have  neglected 
this  precaution.  You  may,  to  be  sure,  go  on  neglecting  it 
a long  time  with  apparent  impunity.  But  what  are  the 
consequences  ? “ The  organs  go  on,  it  is  true,  fulfilling 

their  respective  functions, but  they  perform  them  imperfectly. 
The  skin,  t^e  kidneys,  the  bowels,  the  liver,  the  lungs,  are 
all  organs  intended  to  purify  the  blood,  by  withdrawing 
from  it  certain  matters  which  being  retained,  adulterate, 
defile,  and  poison  it.  In  process  of  time  these  impurities 
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accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vital  fluid  is  no 
longer  fit — that  is,  properly  fit — to  fulfil  its  different 
functions.  It  does  fulfil  its  offices  after  a fashion,  hut  it 
does  not  do  so  perfectly.  The  tissues  still  feed  on  the  blood 
and  consume  it  as  food ; but  the  blood — that  is,  the  food — 
of  the  tissues  being  unwholesome,  the  tissues  are  of  course 
ill-nourished.  Blood  is  carried  to  the  different  organs,  but 
instead  of  acting  on  them  as  a healthy  stimulus  it  oppresses 
them,  blunts  their  sensibility,  depresses  their  energies,  in  a 
word,  poisons  them.” 

Does  not  every  line  of  these  several  quotations  say  in  so 
many  different  words:  Talce  The  Bath,  purify  the  blood, 
wash  away  the  dirt  through  the  organs  of  excretion,  which 
we  might  call  the  waste-pipes  of  the  body.  Do  not  wait  to 
be  ill.  Deflect  on  the  wonderful  apparatus  which  God  has 
specially  appointed  for  the  removal  of  noxious  material  from 
the  system,  and  keep  it  in  healthy  working  order  by  means 
of  an  agent,  which  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson  says — “Every  time 
it  is  taken,  removes  all  impurities  from  7,000,000  of  pores, 
and  cleanses  and  ventilates  twenty-eight  miles  of  drainage.” 

The  closer  we  investigate  the  principles  of  either  Hydro- 
pathy or  The  Bath,  the  more  fully  shall  we  satisfy  ourselves 
of  their  inestimable  value.  In  pages  72  and  119  of  “Simple 
Questions,”  we  described  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  with 
reference  to  their  size  and  minuteness,  compared  the  human 
body  to  “ a sack  full  of  hairs.”  To  the  question,  What  is 
the  use  of  this  vast  network  ? the  following  quotation 
from  our  friend,  Dr.  Griffith,  to  whose  kindness  we  owe 
much  information,  is  a satisfactory  answer: — “It  is  the 
capillaries,  and  in  them  alone,  that  what  may  be  called  the 
secondary  nutrition  of  the  body  takes  place  ; that  is,  the 
assimilation  or  change  of  the  blood  into  the  various  tissues 
of  the  body — muscle,  bone,  tendons,  membranes,  &e.  In 
this  process  the  blood  parts  with  its  vivifying  or  restorative 
elements,  and  absorbs  the  debris,  or  broken-down  portions  of 
the  used  and  wasted  tissues,  which  change  causes  its  trans- 
formation from  arterial  to  venous  blood.”  How,  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  to  which  we  cannot  help  drawing  attention, 
that  it  is  in  these  myriad  vessels  thus  described,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  carry  away  the  old,  worn-out,  or  useless  materials  of 
the  body,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Balbirnie,  “ Tlnr principal — 
or  at  least  the  most  demonstrable — seat  of  action  of  The  Turkish 
Bath  exists  ; its  grand  effect  is  thoroughly  to  open  and  cleanse 
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the  capillary  tubes  and  strainers ; to  clear  out  their  obstructions, 
and  freely  to  circulate  the  blood  through  them.” 

But  this  pamphlet  is  not  intended  as  a defence  of  The 
Bath.  We  have  oilier  questions  to  examine,  and  only,  wish 
to  put  forward  facts,  most  likely  to  strike  the  popular  mind. 
AVe  have  proved  The  Bath  to  he  a safe  practice  for  the  deli- 
cate as  well  as  the  healthy,  and  now  particularly  entreat  all 
who  suffer  from  their  chests,  who  are  first  coddled  in  a hot 
room  at  home,  and  then  sent  abroad  to  die;  to  remember 
that  scrofula  and  consumption — those  two  weird  sisters, 
who  desolate  so  many  homes  in  the  British  Isles — are 
almost  unknown  where  The  Bath  is  in  universal  use. 

Some  are  afraid  of  their  heads  in  The  Bath — others  of 
their  hearts;  and  a palpitation,  which  is  only  the  effect  of  an 
excitement  of  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  which  a stomach 
bandage  never  fails  to  remove,  is  magnified  into  something- 
fatal.  AArell,  let  those  who  like  to  suffer  do  so.  A\re  only 
write  for  those  who  want  to  be  well ; and,  indeed,  there  are 
other  interests  claiming  our  attention.  AATe  want  to  plead 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  who  are  still  deprived  of  the  blessed 
solace  of  The  Bath  in  illness.  Is  it  not  deplorable  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  scientific  arguments  which  can  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  that  medical  men  continue  to  use 
their  influence,  to  prevent  its  adoption  in  workhouses  and 
hospitals,  where,  of  all  places,  it  is  most  wanted  as  an  agent 
of  cleanliness,  as  well  as  of  cure.  Let  any  charitable  indivi- 
dual think  for  a moment  of  the  utter  impossibility  which 
exists  of  giving  proper  attention  to  800  or  900  hospital  or 
workhouse  patients  ! Let  him  remember  the  revelations 
made  over  and  over  again,  of  patients  covered  with  vermin, 
their  sores  mortifying  from  neglect,  their  death  accelerated 
by  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  the  wards,  and  shall  any 
dare  say,  with  such  evidence  before  them,  that  if  those  poor 
victims  could  have  The  Bath,  it  would  not  appear  to  them 
like  a realisation  of  paradise  ? 

It  generally  happened,  hitherto,  that  those  who  considered 
the  health  question  were  only  confirmed  invalids,  whose  sole 
thought  was  coddling  themselves,  keeping  out  fresh  air,  &c.; 
but  a new  state  af  opinion  is  gaining  ground.  Those  with 
hearts  to  feel  for  others,  and  brains  enough  to  serve  them, 
dwell  emphatically  on  the  importance  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments, which  they  know  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  true 
charity.  AVIth  them,  therefore,  The  Bath  movement  is  of 
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the  first  and  deepest  interest,  because  they  know  an  hospital 
without  a Turkish  Bath,  is  like  a sleeping  apartment  with- 
out a bed — useless,  incomplete,  absurd. 

The  People’s  Bath,  at  Cork,  which  we  trust  will  long 
remain  an  enduring  proof  of  Dr.  Barter’s  disinterested 
benevolence,  flatly  contradicts  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  put  forward  to  prove  this  institution  unfit  for 
general  use.  It  has  been  open  something  more  than  two  years, 
and  in  that  time  34,550  baths  have  been  taken  within  its  walls. 
The  most  hopeless  cases  have  sought  relief  there  from  their 
suffering.  We  have  met  in  it,  women  whom  the  doctors 
told  they  could  not  live  in  its  atmosphere  five  minutes,  and, 
thank  God,  we  have  never  had  a casualty  ! Our  faith  in  its 
efficacy  strengthens  every  day,  and  we  say  to  rich  and  poor, 
believers  and  unbelievers,  the  truth  is  this  : The  different 
conditions  of  two  persons,  one  taking  The  Bath  the  other 
not,  may  be  compared  to  two  men,  one  walking  along  an 
unseen  precipice  into  which  he  may  fall  at  any  moment  to 
his  certain  destruction ; and  the  other  following  a well- 
protected  pathway,  on  which,  if  he  fall,  there  is  every 
probability  he  can  easily  pick  himself  up  again. 

Illness  falls  on  the  one  like  the  blow  of  a sledge  hammer — 
a few  days,  and  all  is  over.  While  the  illness  of  the 
sagacious  Bath-taker,  whose  care  it  is  to  remove  the  ever- 
accumulating  poison  from  his  blood,  is  both  slight  and  of 
rare  occurrence.  And,  provided  he  does  not  grossly  violate 
nature's  laws,  his  life  is  prolonged  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
term. 

ON  TIIE  USE  OF  THE  WET  PACE,  AND  OTHER  HYDROPATHIC 

REMEDIES. 

We  have  been  seduced  into  dwelling  so  long  on  our  last 
subject,  that  we  find  we  must  be  brief  in  future  details, 
though  the  points  into  which  we  are  now  entering  are  just 
as  important.  The  remarkable  feature  of  water  cure  pro- 
cesses is  that  they  can,  and  indeed  should,  be.  often  used 
in  health,  as  well  as  in  illness.  In  fact,  the  pre-eminent 
characteristic  of  Hydropathy  is,  that  it  not  only  cuts  short 
and  cures  disease,  but  it  anticipates  and  prevents  it.  It  is, 
in»  short,  a realisation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  prevention. 
We  have  invited  our  friends  to  the  constant  and  continual 
use  of  The  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  conservative 
principle  to  its  fidlest  force.  We  now  want  to  show  that 
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the  wet  pack,  while  it  may  be  often  used  with  benefit  in 
health — particularly  by  those  out  of  reach  of  The  Bath — in 
acute  disease,  is  beyond  praise.  Dr.  Wilson  says,  “ It  is  as 
a means  of  subduing  fever  in  its  hot  stage,  and  active 
inflammations,  that  it  stands  unrivalled,  being  unequalled 
in  its  simplicity , safety,  and  efficacy.  It  is  an  invaluable 
remedy  in  all  diseases  characterised  by  accelerated  pulse, 
and  dry  and  burning  skin.  It  causes  no  loss  of  strength,, 
and  leaves  behind  it  none  of  the  debility  which  bleeding 
and  medicines  unavoidably  occasion.  It  always  ensures, 
therefore,  a quick  convalescence,  and  is  a remedy  very  easy  to 
manage.” 

It  is  our  great  ambition  to  divest  this  simple  process  of 
all  that  makes  it  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced, 
and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  borrow  a doll  from  the  nursery 
to  explain  its  minutest  details.  “ Patients  are  not  put  into 
wet  sheets,  and  left  there  to  shiver,”  as  is  generally 
supposed  ; the  enjoyment  is  so  great  that,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  “it  seems  a positive  cruelty  to  be  taken 
out  of  this  magic  girdle,  in  which  pain  is  lulled,  and  fever 
cooled,  and  watchfulness  lapped  in  slumber.”  Many  a fever 
would  be  cut  short,  many  a child’s  life  saved,  could  we  make- 
the  pack  a familiar  household  process.  Let  us  give  an 
example.  A poor  woman  came  to  beg  advice  for  her  sick 
child,  who  she  said  was  “ lying  half  dead  and  stupid,  caring 
for  nothing.”  We  replied  it  was  hard  to  prescribe  for  a 
case  we  did  not  see,  but  taking  a sofa  pillow  to  represent  the 
child,  and  going  through  the  process  of  an  imaginary  pack, 
we  said,  “ Do  this  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
twice,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  give  the  child  a warm  wash 
after  it,  and  come  and  tell  me  the  result.”  In  a couple  of 
days  the  woman  returned,  to  say  the  child  was  “ illigant,'’ 
and  quite  lively  again. 

The  pack  is  equally  useful  in  chronic,  as  in  acute  disease. 
In  these  cases  we  often  want  heat  to  be  abstracted  either 
generally  or  locally.  “We  want,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “the 
nerves  soothed,  the  circulation  equalised,  muscles  rested, 
fatigue  removed,  a movement  of  the  fluids  determined  to- 
the  surface,  interior  congestions  disgorged,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  fluids  established,  secretions  and  exhalations  to  be 
promoted,  ill-conditioned  solids  to  be  broken-up  and  elimi- 
nated, the  tissues  of  the  skin  to  be  soaked,  its  capillaries  to 
be  emptied  and  cleaned,  its  sentient  extremities  to  be  soothed; 
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and  through  them  the  brain  to  be  quieted  on  one  hand,  and 
the  ganglionic  system  to  be  roused  on  the  other.”  Must 
not  all  acknowledge  that  a wonderful  remedy  by  which  so 
many  and  such  opposite  results  can  be  obtained,  which  re- 
duces without  weakening,  calms  without  depressing,  cleanses 
the  whole  system  without  the  introduction  of  a single- 
poisonous  substance,  relieves  internal  inflammation  without 
the  abstraction  of  a globule  of  the  a ital  fluid,  cures  disease 
without  inflicting  a particle  of  pain,  and  removes  not  only 
one  malady,  but  by  acting  on,  and  pervading  the  whole 
constitution,  takes  from  it  every  poisonous  and  noxious 
element'? 

Yet,  as  we  could  not  venture  on  the  employment  of  this 
wonderful  agent  without  the  existence  of  a natural  law,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  we  pause  again  for  a 
moment’s  discussion.  We  said  man  has  an  internal  source 
of  heat  which  preserves  the  temperature  of  his  body  almost 
unchanged,  in  the  tropics  or  at  the  poles.  It  is  this  prin- 
ciple which  allows  us,  when  the  bodily  heat  is  unduly  raised 
in  illness,  to  repeat  the  process  of  the  wet  pack,  and  to- 
apply  bandage  after  bandage  with  safety  and  success.  And 
the  same  law  permits  us  to  use  either  remedy,  in  chronic 
disease,  or  on  other  occasions  when  no  feverish  symptoms 
exist.  At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  we  proposed 
packing  a doll,  and  still  intend  doing  so,  but  as  our 
imaginary  invalid  is  patient,  and  can  afford  to  wait,  we 
want  to  explain  a marked  distinction  which  will  be  found 
to  exist  between  the  inanimate  piece  of  wood,  and  the  living- 
being.  Leave  the  doll  for  hours  together,  packed  according 
to  the  most  approved  fashion,  and  you  will  find  that  no  heat 
has  been  abstracted  from  it.  The  sheet  will  remain  cold  and 
wet ; while  that  which  has  covered  the  living  being,  if  you 
have  taken  the  one  necessary  precaution  of  excluding  the 
air,  will  smoke  like  the  tea-kettle,  after  a short  interval, 
and— what  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful 
mind — wherever  any  form  of  wet  bandage  has  been  applied, 
a pleasant  feeling  of  warmth  can  always  be  felt  on  the  skin. 

We  have  now  described  our  two  most  powerful  remedial 
agents,  The  Bath,  and  the  Wet  Pack.  Both  act  on  the 
pores,  and  thus  remove  the  poison  from  the  body.  There 
is,  however,  this  distinction,  that  the  pack  is  not  intended 
to  produee  perspiration.  Its  effect  is  to  reduce,  instead  of 
raising  the  bodily  temperature,  to  relieve  congestion,  reduce 
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inflammation,  stimulate  the  digestive  organs,  soothe  and 
tranquillise  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  to  produce  sleep, 
and  to  cure  disease. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  teach  the  process,  and  so  at 
last  we  proceed  to  pack  our  doll. 

The  first  requisite  is  either  a hair  mattress  or  a straw 
one  ; most  devoutly  do  we  wish  to  banish  the  feather  bed, 
which,  though  condemned  by  medical  authority,  and  almost 
entirely  disused  by  the  rich,  is  still  one  of  the  most  favourite 
luxuries  of  the  poor.  To  prevent  damp,  place  an  indian- 
rubber  sheet  on  the  mattress,  or  if  that  be  not  attainable,  a 
blanket.  Now,  put  on  the  bolster,  and  a couple  of  pillows, 
and  partly  cover  them  with  two  or  three  single  blankets, 
which  are  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  bed.  We  now  proceed 
to  disrobe  our  doll,  while  at  the  same  time  the  attendant 
stands  behind,  and  quickly  throws  a wet  sheet  over  her 
shoulders.  She  is  now  supposed  to  step  into  bed,  draw  the 
sheet  about  her,  place  herself  on  her  back,  and  cross  her 
hands  on  her  chest.*  One  side  of  the  nearest  blanket,  two 
or  three  of  which  we  supposed  were  thrown  over  the  bed,  is 
next  quickly  thrown  across,  and  packed  under  the  patient’s 
body  at  the  opposite  side,  beginning  at  the  shoulders,  and 
going  down  to  the  feet,  which  require  some  care,  being  the 
only  part  of  the  body  liable  to  be  cold  in  the  pack.  We 
now  go  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed,  and  proceed  with 
exactly  the  same  process  of  tucking  the  other  side  of  the 
blanket  under  the  body,  just  as  before.  It  must  be  always 
remembered  the  whole  secret  of  packing  consists  in  exclud- 
ing the  air.  If  air  is  allowed  to  reach  the  body  it  carries 
off  the  heat,  which  if  it  were  excluded  should  accumulate  ; 
and  a successful  pack  will  always  depend  on  the  way  in 
which  the  first  blanket  has  been  put  on.  We  have  empha- 
sized the  words,  “ should  accumulate,”  for  we  wish  con- 
tinually to  show  our  readers  that  Hydropathy  is  grounded 
on  physiological  laws,  which  never  vary ; while  the  drug 
system,  which  tries  only  to  battle  against  symptoms,  is  alto- 
gether a tentative  treatment,  and  must  therefore  be  constantly 
at  fault.  For  example,  when  an  allopathic  doctor  wants  to 
soothe  a patient,  he  is  never  sure  whether  the  sedative  he 


* Some  put  the  hands  down  straight ; but  if  crossed  on  tho  chest,  the 
patient  is  better  able  to  drive  olT  a presumptuous  fly  desirous  of 
perching  on  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
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administers  will  calm  or  irritate,  produce  sleep,  or  the 
reverse,  or  if  the  sudorific  draught  will  soften  the  skin,  or 
stimulate  it  to  feverishness  ; for  no  one  attempts  to 
deny  that  drugs  have  the  most  contrary  effects  on 
different  constitutions.  The  Hydropathist  knows  no  such 
anxieties,  because  experience  has  taught  him  that  the 
pack,  being  administered  on  scientific  principles,  must, 
when  properly  given,  allay  excitement,  and  produce 
the  desired  action  on  the  skin.  We  could  multiply 
instances,  but  if  we  digress  any  more  we  shall  forget  our 
patient. 

We  have  already  supposed  ourselves  to  have  surmounted 
the  chief  difficulties  of  the  wet  pack.  The  first  blanket  has 
been  closely  and  smoothly  tucked  under  the  body,  tightly 
drawn  across  the  neck,  handily  turned  over  the  feet,  and 
the  tucking  done,  not  with  the  sides  of  the  hands,  which 
the  inexperienced  packer  would  be  disposed  to  use,  but  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers,  which  insinuate  themselves  into 
crevices  far  more  lightly  and  agreeably.*'  We  next  proceed 
to  throw  two  or  three  blankets  over  the  patient,  tucking 
each  in  at  the  sides  as  before,  always  taking  care  to  put 
each  blanket  under  the  chin,  to  prevent  it  from  unpleasantly 
interfering  with  the  face,  and  finishing  with  the  quilt.  You 
have  now  packed  your  patient,  and  have  a tolerably  good 
representation  of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  At  present  you 
have  nothing  further  to  do,  but  to  leave  the  interesting 
curiosity  calm  and  undisturbed. 

The  duration  of  a pack  depends  upon  the  cause  for  which 
it  is  taken.  It  varies  from  three  quarters,  to  half  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases,  supposing,  for  example, 
illness  without  much  feverishness,  or  that  you  are  not 
exactly  ill,  but  feel  head-achy  and  uncomfortable  from 
stomach  derangement,  a pack  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
would  afford  great  benefit.  The  usual  time  of  taking  it  is 
in  the  morning  before  getting  up,  but  we  need  not  say  that 
in  illness,  there  is  no  rule  but  that  of  necessity.  In  case  of 
feverishness,  excitement  of  the  brain,  or  determination  to 
the  head,  half  an  hour  is  enough,  or  oflen  less,  and  the 
patient  should  be  lightly  covered  in  proportion  to  the 


* Where  a down  bed  is  used  fewer  blankets  are  necessary.  These 
directions  are  written  for  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  few  hydro- 
pathic appliances. 
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amount  of  fever  or  inflammation  indicated  by  the  heat  of 
the  skin,  or  the  quickness  of  the  pulse.* 

We  shall  give  a case  in  point:  Several  years  since  we 
had  a servant  in  desperate  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  We 
did  not  then  know  as  much  as  we  have  learned  since,  and 
by  our  directions  lie  was  packed ; but  he  was  too  heavily 
covered,  and  was  kept  in  too  long — so  we  did  him  no  good. 
When  Doctor  Barter  kindly  came  to  our  aid,  the  patient 
was  unable  to  move,  and  with  every  little  cough  blood  came 
up.  Our  good  doctor  thought  it  a bad  case,  but  packed  him 
at  once  with  very  light  covering  for  about  twenty  minutes ; 
then  took  him  out,  gave  him  what  we  call  a shallow  bath, 
at  80°,  and  packed  him  again.  In  the  second  pack  the 
young  man  fell  asleep.  When  taken  out  he  was  again  put 
into  the  shallow  bath,  and  kept  there  until  he  shuddered,  or, 
we  believe,  until  he  would  remain  no  longer.  From  that 
moment  he  never  showed  a sign  of  blood,  was  able  to  be  up 
in  a couple  of  days,  and  sailed  to  America  in  a very  short 
time  after.  This  case  always  seemed  to  us  almost  miraculous. 

Again  we  return  to  our  patient,  whose  time  we  now 
suppose  to  be  fully  up.  Before  unpacking  her  we  give  this 
word  of  caution.  The  pack  is  a thing  which  it  is  unpleasant 
to  get  into,  but,  on  account  of  the  agreeable  sensations  it 
produces,  one  is  always  reluctant  to  get  out  of  it.  There- 
fore we  want  our  disciples  to  be  stern  with  their  patients, 
and  not  to  mind  their  entreaty  to  be  let  stay  “a  few  minutes 
longer,”  at  least  not  till  they  are  more  experienced  on  the 
subject. 

We  now  take  off  one  by  one  the  different  coverings  into 
which  we  had  wrapped  our  unresisting  subject.  We 
unbind  the  feet,  and  help  the  patient  out  of  bed,  leaving  on 
the  sheet  and  first  blanket  until  she  pops  into  the  bath. 


* IIow  glorious  the  wet  pack  is  for  children  ! By  it  teething  fevers, 
irritations,  and  convulsions  are  entirely  averted  ; and  croup,  hooping 
cough,  and  throat  ailments  defied.  But  a child  in  a feverish  state  wont 
always  be  packed  and  lie  still ; it  may  therefore  be  wrapped  in  a wet 
towel  with  little  else  round  it,  and  held  soothingly  in  its  mother’s  or 
nurse’s  la]).  I have  seen  a child  packed  seven  times  in  this  way 
successively  before  the  feverish  symptoms  were  subdued,  but  as  soon  as 
that  was  done  the  child  was  well.  When  a baby  can’t  sleep  for  cough 
and  phlegm,  a thorough  good  rub  down,  and  special  rubbing  of  the 
throat  and  chest  with  the  wet.  hand,  till  the  surface  is  quite  red,  and  a 
wet  bandago  afterwards  applied,  will  ensure  rest,  and  cure  cough  at 
same  time. — Editor's  note. 
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which  has  been  'previously  prepared  before  the  process  of 
unpacking  was  commenced,  and  which  for  those  in  ordinary 
health  is  always  cold.  The  Bath  we  now  speak  of,  and 
which  is  the  finishing  process  of  the  pack,  is  a vessel  in 
which  a couple  of  buckets  of  water  are  put,  with  a sheet  or 
towel  to  rub  the  patient,  who  is  afterwards  rubbed  dry  in 
another  sheet.  ITydropathists  call  this  form  of  ablution  a 
shallow  bath,  from  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  taken,  which  is 
a large  kind  of  tin  saucer. 

We  have  now  only  to  add  that,  as  the  pack  is  always  a 
cooling  process,  a walk  after  dressing  will  be  beneficial ; and 
as  we  hope  to  tempt  many  into  making  the  experiment,  to 
prevent  ^mistakes  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate.  A bed 
prepared  as  described.  A small  one  is  best,  as  the  patient  can 
be  more  easily  reached  in  it.  We  may  also  add  that  twro 
packers  are  better  than  one,  and  that  the  best  packing  sheet 
is  one  made  of  coarse  cotton-sheeting,  as  that  material  will 
hold  most  water  in  the  interstices.  This  sheet  is  wrung  out 
of  cold  water,  but  not  made  too  dry,  and  when  the  patient 
is  covered  with  it,  and  steps  into  bed,  a wet  towel  is 
generally  put  over  the  stomach  before  being  wrapped  in  the 
first  blanket  we  desired  to  have  laid  on  the  bed.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  determine  the  amount  of  covering  afterwards 
to  be  put  on,  so  much  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  vitality  of  the  patient,  whose  own  feelings 
will  be  the  best  guide,  if  he,  or  she  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  pack  is  only  intended  to  produce  a sensation  of  agree- 
able warmth.  Some  use  a down  bed  instead  of  so  many 
blankets,  but  either  answers.  Very  tight  packing  is  almost 
as  objectionable  as  too  loose.  A fidgetty  and  excitable 
person  may  have  the  arms  outside  some  of  the  clothes,  but 
it  is  more  desirable  to  go  through  the  process  as  we  have 
directed.  We  have  already  tried  to  enlighten  our  readers 
as  to  what  kind  of  pack  is  most  suitable  to  different  occa- 
sions, and  if  we  can  make  this  intelligible  we  shall  confer  a 
greater  boon  on  them  than  they  can  yet  appreciate. 

For  chronic  disease,  uncomplicated  with  head  symptoms, 
for  slight  attacks  of  illness,  unaccompanied  by  fever,  or 
showing  only  a small  amount  of  it;  a heavy  cold,  sore  chest, 
obstinate  indigestion,  or  general  sense  of  malaise,  a pack  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  with  sufficient  covering  to  afford 
agreeable  warmth,  but  not  to  make  the  patient  hot,  will  always 
be  serviceable.  Where  illness  exists,  the  temperature  of 
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the  ablution  taken  after  the  pack  should  be  a little  raised, 
say  to  75°.  And  there  is  one  advantage  connected  with  this 
remedy  which  cannot  be  over-estimated  : it  does  not  give 
the  least  susceptibility  to  cold.  A person  taking  a pack  in 
the  morning  may  go  to  any  kind  of  business  during  the 
day.  What  a contrast  to  the  poor  muffled  and  coddled 
friend  whom  he  secs  shrinking  from  every  breath  of 
air  ! 

For  more  serious  cases  than  we  have  here  named  we  also- 
gave  the  clue  to  treatment.  A short  pack,  with  light 
covering,  followed  by  a warmer  ablution  ; or  if  the  head  be 
much  engaged,  or  if  there  be  a great  amount  of  fever,  a pail 
douche  is  given,  which  means  putting  the  patient  into  the 
shallow,  or  saucer  bath,  and  pouring  two  buckets  of  water, 
from  85°  to  95°,  over  the  head  and  person. 

When  a heavy  attack  of  illness  occurs  in  a family  possessed 
only  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  physiological  knowledge — 
which  means  none  at  all — is  not  the  first  question  asked, 
“ What  is  it?  Is  it  fever,  scarlatina,  inflammation,  small- 
pox?” &c.,  and  until  this  question  is  solved  it  is  thought 
nothing  can  be  done.  It  is  quite  true  that  while  following 
the  drug  treatment  it  is  all-important  rightly  to  discriminate 
the  disease;  for  supposing  it  an  eruptive  one,  and  you  give 
aperients,  you  lower  the  vitality  of  the  patient,  and  take 
from  nature  the  strength  she  wants  to  dislodge  the  enemy, 
by  forcing  it  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  drug  doctor  says  that  “ the  same  symptoms  fre- 
quently require  different  treatment  because  the  cause  of  the 
symptoms  is  different,  though  the  symptoms  themselves 
are  the  same;”  for  example,  one  man  has  a foul  tongue,  a 
quick  pulse,  and  a dry  skin,  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the  brain  : he,  therefore,  requires  leeches  to  his  head.  Another 
person  has  the  same  symptoms  from  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines ; he  requires  leeches, 
too,  says  Allopathy,  not  to  the  head,  but  to  the  stomach. 
Again,  before  giving  a dose  of  opium  to  relieve  pain,  a 
medical  man  must  ascertain  which  of  the  vital  actions  is 
so  disturbed  as  to  produce  that  pain.  “If  it  arise  from 
spasm,  opium  may  be  of  service;  but  (that  formidable  ‘but  ) 
if  it  arise  from  inflammation,  opium  would  increase  the 
mischief.”  Again,  one  man  has  head-ache  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  ; another,  from  flatulence  of  the  stomach, 
and  “ brandy,”  we  are  told,  “ will  cure  the  one  and  kill  the 
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other.”  If  this  mode  of  treating  illness  were  the  true  one ; 
if  it  were  necessary  to  diagnose  every  symptom  before 
treating  it,  we,  the  unlearned,  must  sink  at  once  into  mutes 
in  the  sick  room.  But  nature’s  laws,  widely  different  from 
man’s  empirical  systems,  are  simple,  comprehensive,  and 
when  once  learned  are  of  easy  application.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  superior  minds  to  simplify  great  discoveries,  and 
we  woidd  warn  our  readers  against  falling  into  the  mistake 
of  undervaluing  the  New  Hygiene  because  of  its  simplicity. 
The  mechanical  working  of  a great  principle  is  very  different- 
from  the  grasp  of  thought  which  makes  it  available  ; and  it 
would  be  as  absurd  in  the  engine  driver  who  guides  the 
railway  train,  the  uneducated  needlewoman  who  is  taught 
to  work  the  sewing  machine,  or  the  domestic  servant  who 
turns  on  the  gas,  or  trims  a moderator  lamp,  to  pooh  pooh 
these  evidences  of  man’s  ingenuity  because  with  some 
instruction  any  one  could  do  the  work,  as  it  would  be  to 
despise  a wet  bandage  because,  with  very  little  teaching,  it 
can  be  applied  by  a totally  ignorant  individual.  We  shall 
always  want  the  scientific,  far-seeing  physician,  in  severe  ill- 
nesses, but  our  great  aim  is  to  show  how  much  we  can  all  do 
in  slight  ones  ; arid  to  excite  attention  to  the  oft-repeated 
fact,  that  if  illness  were  properly  treated  from  the  first,  and 
not  complicated  by  false  and  contradictory  remedies — in 
other  words,  if  nature’s  efforts  were  aided,  instead  of  out- 
raged and  repressed,  we  should  never  see  the  terrible  dis- 
eases which  now  baffle,  not  only  the  highest  medical  skill, 
but  every  effort  even  to  ameliorate  them. 

Take  a glance  at  a book  called  the  “ British  Pharmacopoeia,” 
with  its  list  ot  thousands  of  horrible  compounds,  “most  of 
which,’  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “were  surely  invented  for  man’s 
sins,  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  memory  and  mucous 
membranes,”  and  then  contrast  its  cumbrous  details,  with 
the  few  simple  substances  by  which  nature  works  all  her 
mighty  wonders.  Oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
are  the  principal  elements  ol  animal  and  vegetable  life — a 
creation  so  diversified,  so  opposite  in  organisation,  and  all 
which  the  senses  can  take  in,  that  it  almost  tests  faith  to 
accept  the  tact — yet  of  these  are  our  bodies  chiefly  built  up, 
and  into  them  shall  we  be  resolved  in  death.  Who,  then, 
can  presume  to  sneer  at  those  thoughtful,  far-seeing, 
philosophic  minds,  who,  seeking  inspiration  from  Godh 
works,  and  following  up  the  consequences  of  certain  laws. 
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found  in  water  their  great  curative  agent,  and  thus 
gradually  developed  a treatment  which  led  to  the  recovery 
of  The  Bath.  Tor  if  Dr.  Barter’s  mind  had  not  been  on  the 
right  track,  Mr.  Urquhart  might  probably  have  sought  in 
vain  another  “ twenty  years”*  for  the  realisation  of  his 
ideas.  To  both  is  honour  due,  though  in  the  strict  sense 
oi  the  word  with  Dr.  Barter  rests  the  higher  claim.  Tor, 
to  use  the  words  of  high  authority,  “He  becomes  the  true 
philosopher  who  establishes  the  truth,  and  the  proof  of  the 
truth  is  the  general  acceptance.  He  who  has  worlced  out  the 
discovery — he  who  has  given  it  a definite  place  in  science — 
he  is  the  discoverer .” 

It  is  because  Hydropathy  is  founded  on  a wide  physiolo- 
gical basis,  that  it  can  be  so  safely  practised,  and  prescribed 
by  the  unprofessional.  We  can  truly  say  we  have  been 
successful  in  curing  diseases  which  we  could  not  even  name, 
as  in  the  following  instances,  which  we  take  from  an  old 
note  book : — 

“ came  to  me  dreadfully  ill.  Chief  symptoms  swell- 

ing of  the  stomach,  constant  gnawing  pain,  and  nausea. 
Tor  the  previous  six  weeks  she  had  not  retained  a morsel  of 
solid  food,  and  altogether  I was  almost  afraid  to  treat  her. 
Her  improvement  was  rapid,  though  she  fainted  in  her  first 
bath,  and  she  returned  to  the  country  a very  different 
person  from  the  dirty,  frowsy  creature  I first  saw. 

“ , a servant  girl,  repeatedly  lost  places  in  consequence 

of  ill-health.  She  had  entire  constitutional  derangement, 
and  was  subject  to  violent  spasms,  which  used  to  almost 
‘ double  up  ’ her  body.  This  girl  had  been  more  than  once 
in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  with  little  benefit.  A perfect,  per- 
manent, and  easy  cure : a few  baths  and  bandages  put  her 
all  right,  and  she  has  been  ever. since  in  place. 

“ was  eight  weeks  in  the  Mercy  Hospital,  and  left 

it  worse  than  she  went  in.  She  came  to  me  with  a mustard 
plaister  on  her  stomach,  suffering  great  inward  pain,  unable 
to  retain  solid  food,  and  the  colour  of  a corpse.  Indeed,  I 
should  have  been  afraid  to  undertake  her  if  she  had  not  had 
experience  of  the  ineflicacy  of  the  drug  treatment,  and  that 

* “When  ho  (Mr.  Urquhart)  stated  that  for  twenty  years  he  bad  looked 
in  vain  for  a man  to  make  this  experiment,  ho  paid  the  highest  compliment 
in  his  power  to  Dr.  Barter.” — “Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Turkish  Bath, 
as  first  Introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  bj  Dr.  Barter,  St.  Anne’s 
Hill,  Blarney.’’ 
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I could  not  see  a fellow-creature  die  without  making  an 
effort  to  save  her  life.  She  is  now  in  place,  quite 
recovered.” 

To  each  of  these  three  girls  we  ordered  nearly  similar 
treatment.  The  hot  stupe  at  night,  and  the  stomach 
bandage  afterwards.  Sitz  baths  for  twenty  minutes  at  75°, 
and  The  Turkish  Bath  as  often  as  they  could  take  it.  At 
the  same  time  we  freely  acknowledge,  if  asked,  we  could  not 
tell  whether  it  was  an  irritated  mucous  membrane,  or  a torpid- 
liver,  or  stomach  disease  from  which  our  patients  suffered. 
We  believed  the  digestive  organs  were  all  out  of  order,  and 
therefore  prescribed  a local  treatment,  the  efficacy  of  which 
we  knew  would  be  ten-fold  increased  by  the  invigorating 
influence  of  The  Bath  ; and  we  entreat  others,  if  they  want 
to  do  good,  to  follow  our  example. 

Let  us  give  another  instance.  “ Mrs. had  been  ill 

for  two  years  before  I saw  her.  She  had  a cough,  a sore 
chest,  a husky  voice,  a deranged  stomach,  a weak  back.  I 
may  add  to  this  an  anxious  mind  (which  we  have  not  yet 
quite  cured),  and  two  of  the  Grossest  children  in  the  world. 
I rejoice  to  say  that  all  her  bad  symptoms  have  disappeared. 
We  have  improved  her  children’s  tempers  with  their  health, 
and  her  last  child,  which  we  called  ‘ The  Water  Baby,’  is 
a model  one — quiet,  healthy,  and  fat.” 

This  woman’s  treatment  was  exactly  similar  to  the  pre- 
vious cases,  except  that  she  was  ordered  a chest  as  well 
as  a stomach  bandage.  It  is  now  five  years  since 
this  record  was  made,  and  our  patient,  who  we  believe 
had  a narrow  escape  of  consumption,  continues  well  and 
healthy. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  make  many  more 
extracts  ; we  shall,  therefore,  only  give  the  particulars  of 
another  case,  which  interested  us  a good  deal. 

A man  came  to  us  not  long  since  very  much  out  of  health. 
We  could  not  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  seat  of  disease 
was  the  chest  or  the  liver  ; and  we  mention  this  case 
because  it  is  a kind  of  complication  we  often  meet — cough, 
oppression,  foul  tongue,  constipation,  &c.  The  pulse  and 
voice  are  our  chief  guides  in  this  difficulty.  When  the 
former  are  not  very  quick,  we  generally  recommend  the 
stomach  bandage,  as  we  did  in  the  case  now  referred  to. 
Our  patient  soon  began  to  walk  up  hills  tolerably  well, 
which  he  only  “crawled”  before.  He  had  various  altera- 
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tions,  attacks  of  dysentery,  days  of  weakness  and  depression. 
But  we  hope  to  have  added  years  to  his  life,  and  we  could 
quote  cures  of  ten  years’  standing. 

We  cannot,  however,  hope  to  he  always  so  fortunate. 
Patients  must  die  under  water  as  under  other  treatment, 
and,  to  prevent  extravagant  expectations,  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  accepted  the  better.  Indeed,  we  lose  many 
patients,  owing  to  our  caution  in  not  promising  cure.  The 
poor  particularly  like  those  best  who  flatter  them,  even  with 
false  hope.  Unfortunately  most  of  those  who  look  for  our 
advice  have  been  so  long  ill,  and  are  so  run  down  by  drugs, 
that  their  state  is  almost  hopeless.  Therefore,  our  repeated 
entreaty  to  the  public  is,  “ Come  to  The  Bath  first.  Try 
what  the  stupe,  the  wet  bandage,  the  sitz  bath,  the  pack, 
can  do  for  you  before  you  go  to  anything  else.” 

But  here  is  another  difficulty.  Those  who  have  had,  or 
would  have,  patience  with  drugs  for  years,  expect  miracles 
from  one  Bath.  Women  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
short  work  of  taking  or  giving  a pill  or  a draught,  are 
impatient  with  this  “ new  doctoring  ” their  husbands  bring 
home  to  them  ; and  one  does  not  know  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry  at  the  pitiable  complaints  privately  made  by  the  poor 
patients  of  the  clumsiness  of  their  friends,  and  how  they 
are  afraid  to  say  half  the  stupe  is  too  hot,  and  half  too  cold, 
or  the  bandage  badly  put  on,  lest  nothing  would  be  done  for 
them  the  next  night. 

What  an  impetus  a benevolent  mind  may  receive  from 
these  revelations  ! What  a field  for  charitable  exertion 
they  unfold  ! No  one  need  ask  in  future,  “Plow  am  I to 
serve  the  poor?  I am  not  rich.  I have  no  money  to  give 
away.”  “ Dear  sister,”  we  answer,  for  we  hope  the  question 
comes  from  a woman,  “science  no  longer  confines  itself  to 
adding  to  the  rich  man’s  superfluities.  It  has  found  its  way 
into  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  and  enables  us  to  do  good 
easily.”  “ Genius,”  Carlyle  says,  “ means  transcendent 
capacity  for  taking  trouble  first  of  all.”  We  presume  to  say 
the  highest  form  of  charity  lies  in  the  same  inexpensive 
direction.  More  could  be  done  by  teaching  sanitary  laws, 
inculcating  the  use  of  The  Bath,  teaching  how  to  apply  a 
wet  bandage,  than  all  the  money  of  a Rothschild  could 
accomplish.  And  it  is  this  conviction  which  induces  us  to 
impart  the  little  we  know.  Without  at  all  entering  on  the 
higher  branches  of  science,  which  are  unnecessary  for 
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practical  purposes,  we  have  tried  to  make  the  wet  pack 
intelligible,  and  shall  now  say  a few  words  on  the  wet 
bandage.  Any  one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  under- 
stand what  we  have  said  on  the  pack,  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  appreciating  the  bandage.  One  process  is  an  universal 
poultice,  the  other  a local  one.  One  extracts  heat  from  the 
whole  body,  the  other  from  a particular  part,  and  so  on. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  pack  is  to  soften  and 
macerate  the  skin,  thus  enabling  it  to  perform  its  depurative 
or  cleansing  purposes.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  action  of 
a wet  bandage  is  well  aware  of  the  power  of  that  application 
in  this  respect.  The  softened  cuticle,  or  scarf  skin,  which 
it  has  removed  makes  it  often  slimy,  and  it  is  also,  but  less 
frequently,  found  to  be  dyed  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
showing  unmistakably  how  much  poison  it  has  eliminated 
from  the  system. 

When  there  is  not  much  out  of  order,  the  bandage 
generally  produces  no  apparent  effect  on  the  skin  ; but  in 
other  cases  the  part  which  it  has  covered  becomes  a bright 
red,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  irritation  continues  a 
long  time,  accompanied  with  pustules,  resembling  those 
produced  by  tartar  emetic  ointment.  It  is  a kind  of  con- 
tinued painless  blister,  or  mustard  plaister,  which  can  be 
repeated  to  any  extent,  and  which  cannot  do  the  smallest 
injury.  The  more  usual  stomach  bandage  is  a long  strip  of 
coarse  diaper  doubled  in  front,  and  brought  several  times 
round  the  body.  But  we  generally  give  a simpler  one, 
consisting  of  a doubled  piece  of  7d.  diaper,  fingers  deep, 
and  about  three  or  four  fingers  long,  covered  with  two  folds 
of  cotton  sheeting,  made  a little  larger  than  the  inside  wet  one, 
and  fastened  round  the  waist  with  four  strings,  which  are 
sewed  in  the  corners  of  the  outer  covering.  (See  “ Simple 
Questions,”  p.  197.)  A towel  can  be  made  to  do  the  part  of 
an  extempore  wet  bandage,  but  it  is  best  to  have  one  ready 
made,  and  always  at  hand.  Sometimes  a bandage  all  round 
the  waist  is  necessary.  We  make  ours  of  separate  materials, 
and  gored  on  the  hips  to  prevent  wrinkling.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  too  much  on  the  value  of  this  simple  remedy  and  its 
various  modifications.  Our  only  wish  is  that  we  could 
introduce  it  into  every  house. 

Before  speaking  of  the  wet  bandage  it  would  have  been 
more  regular  to  have  explained  the  use  of  the  hot  stupe,  by 
which  we  should  always  wish  it  to  be  preceded.  This  is 
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soothing  and  derivative  in  the  greatest  degree,  and  admirably 
prepares  the  chilled  or  delicate  patient  for  the  cold  applica- 
tion by  which  it  is  succeeded.  Nothing  could  be  more 
stupid  and  troublesome  than  the  old  form  of  fomentation. 
This  has  been  beautifully  simplified  at  St.  Anne’s,  and 
replaced  by  a vulcanised  indian  rubber  bag  filled  with  hot 
water,  or  a flannel  bag  with  bran  in  it,  on  which  hot  water 
has  been  poured  and  then  well  wrung  out.  The  pleasing 
effects  of  this  process  is  so  well  understood  that  we  need 
say  nothing  on  the  subject,  beyond  cautioning  our  readers 
to  interpose  a wet  towel  between  their  persons  and  the  hot 
indian  rubber  bag,  and  also  to  be  careful  not  to  apply  the 
stupe  too  hot,  as  it  would  then  irritate  instead  of  soothe. 
What  is  agreeable  to  the  back  of  the  hand  is  a good  test  of  the 
suitable  heat.  The  indian  rubber  bag  is  sometimes  applied 
filled  with  lukewarm  water  to  a very  excited,  or  hot  back. 

The  Sitz  Bath  next  claims  our  attention,  for  though  we 
do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  the  various  Hydropathic 
remedies,  this  is  too  valuable  to  be  overlooked.  Besides, 
like  the  bandage,  it  is  within  nearly  everyone’s  reach.  One 
may  almost  say  that  the  motto  of  Hydropathy  ought  to  be 
“ "Derivation.”  Every  process  is  derivative.  The  Bath,  ihe 
pack,  the  hot  stupe,  the  wet  bandage,  the  sitz  bath,  the  foot 
bath,  &c.,  &c.,  all  are  derivative,  viz. : “ Their  most  essential 
and  important  action  is  the  determination  of  the  fluids 
from  the  interior  to  the  surface,  from  the  centre  to  the 
extremities.” 

This  duty  the  sitz  bath  pre-eminently  fulfils,  and  it 
entirely  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  duration  of  the  bath,  whether  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
patient  be  tonic,  stimulant,  or  sedative.  When  this  bath  is 
administered  as  a stimulant,  the  water  is  cold,  and  the  stay 
brief- — from  five  to  ten  minutes.  When  the  object  is  to 
produce  a sedative  effect,  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
higher,  and  the  continuance  in  it  from  twenty  minutes  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  A long  bath,  at  from  80°  to  85°, 
is  very  soothing.  One  for  twenty  minutes,  at  75°,  is  an 
excellent  one  in  ordinary  cases  for  persons  without  much 
reaction.  But  for  those  who  can  warm  themselves  by  a 
good  walk  after  it,  there  is  nothing  like  a twenty  minutes’ 
cold  sitz  bath  for  bracing  and  invigorating  the  system, 
strengthening  the  digestive  organs,  removing  constipation, 
and  giving  both  health  and  happiness.  We  gave,  in 
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“ Simple  Questions,”  the  necessary  dimensions  of  this  bath, 
and  to  it  \ve  must  refer  our  readers  for  further  instructions 
on  this  and  other  points  connected  with  Hydropathic  treat- 
ment, as  there  remain  many  subjects  which  yet  require  our 
attention. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OE  DISEASE. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  enter  largely  on  this 
important  theme.  Our  whole  object  is  to  point  out  how  to 
avoid  disease,  not  to  give  rules  for  its  cure ; but  as  dyspepsia 
is  the  curse  of  our  civilisation,  and  as  nothing  seems  less 
understood  than  the  causes  of  stomach  delicacy,  we  shall 
give  a few  graphic  lines  from  Hr.  Johnson  on  the  subject : 
“ If  you  have  eaten  anything  which  is  called  ‘ difficult  of 
digestion,’  that  is,  which  is  not  easily  assimilated  to  the 
nature  of  chyme,  it  takes  a longer  time  than  is  natural  to 
reduce  it  to  the  necessary  state.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a longer 
time  before  it  floats  off  from  the  surface  of  the  alimentary 
mass,  so  as  to  leave  the  next  layer  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  the  under  layers  which  are  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  be  exposed,  are  kept  beyond  the  wonted 
space  of  time.  The  consequence  of  being  thus  kept  so  long 
untouched  by  the  gastric  fluid  is,  that  they  begin  to  undergo 
those  changes  common  to  all  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
when  placed  in  a warm,  moist,  and  confined  situation,  viz., 
fermentation — the  vegetable  matter  undergoing  the  acid 
fermentation,  and  the  animal  the  putrefactive.  In  short, 
it  ferments  and  putrefies  in  the  stomach  (if  not  acted  upon 
by  the  gastric  juice)  as  quickly  as  it  would  do  on  a sultry 
summer’s  day  in  a small  pantry,  with  its  windows  and  door 
kept  shut. 

“While,  therefore, the  indigestible  matters  are  being  slowly 
submitted  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  good  and 
wholesome  portion  of  the  food  is  actually  putrefying,  and 
consequently  can  afford  no  nutriment.  Hunng  the  process 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction  moreover,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  a number  of  fetid  gases  are  given  out ; these 
poisonous  gases  distend  the  stomach,  weaken  its  energies, 
oppress  its  sensibility,  enfeeble  its  contractibility,  diminish 
the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and,  in  a word,  disturb,  inter- 
rupt, and  overturn  the  whole  process  of  assimilation  in  the 
.stomach.” 
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This  is  not  an  agreeable  picture,  yet  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing, for  not  only  in  case  of  “matters  difficult  of  digestion,” 
but  of  almost  everything  eaten  by  some,  is  this  state  of 
things  true.  What  fortunes  have  been  made  ! What  pre- 
scriptions have  been  written  to  remove  it ! And  how  often 
have  these  prescriptions  only  tended  to  make  matters  worse  ! 
“ Never  eat  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes  ; use  concen- 
trated food  (broiled  mutton,  and  bread  for  example),  take  a 
little  wine,  or  bitter  beer  at  dinner,”  says  Allopathy.  “ Live 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  of  which  potatoes  are  the  wholesomest; 
eat  little  meat,  never  taste  wine,  drink  water,”  is  the 
austere  command  of  Hydropathy.  A cold  shudder  passes 
over  the  sufferer’s  frame  at  a mandate  which  seems  as  bad 
as  death  itself,  and  in  all  probability  he  or  she  will  go  away 
despairing,  if  the  compassionate  Hydropathic  physician  does 
not  by  a little  reasoning  show  what  resources  he  possesses 
to  stimulate  the  depressed  vital  powers.  He  will  perhaps 
contrast  the  “ nightly  aperient*”  with  the  wet  bandage;  the 
certain  and  unfailing  mischief  produced  by  the  one,  the 
equally  certain  harmlessness  and  benefit  of  the  other.  He 
will  show  that  it  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  assimilate, 
nourishes  us ; and  that  it  is  like  putting  coals  on  a fire 
when  the  draught  is  imperfect,  to  put  food  into  a stomach 
which  cannot  digest  it. 

Could  we  only  get  our  readers  to  believe  the  one  simple 
fact,  that  they  cannot  force  digestion,  we  should  not  see 
delicate  women  devouring  meat  three  or  four  times  a day, 
and  giving  it  to  children  as  sickly-looking  as  themselves, 
under  the  false  impression  that  it  nourishes  them.*  Nothing 
nourishes  which  is  not  assimilated,  or,  in  other  words,  which 
does  not  turn  into  healthy  blood ; and  surely  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  hope,  from  I)r.  Johnson’s  description  of  ill- 
digested  food,  that  it  can  be  converted  into  that  blood, 
which  alone  lays  down  healthy  tissue.  We  beseech  our 
friends  to  fast,  until  they  feel  they  can  digest ; to  try  what 
The  Bath,  the  wet  bandage,  the  sitz  bath,  water  drinking, 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air  can  do  for  them,  and  to  throw 
aside  those  pernicious  pills  and  tonics,  which,  while  trying 
to  force  nature,  most  certainly  poison  her. 

* Tt  is  no  contradiction  to  our  theory,  that  some  children  endowed 
with  strong  constitutions  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  high  nourish- 
ment, “For,’’  says  Dr.  Trail,  “if  they  bo  giants  at  twelve,  they  are  often 
dwarfs  at  twenty.” 
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The  present  medical  theories  run  so  much  on  the  necessity 
of  nourishment,  that  we  cannot  help  telling  the  delicate 
that  eating  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  weakness,  and  that 
with  many,  the  best  way  to  improve  Ihe  strength,  is  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  food.  Do  not  oppress  a delicate 
organ.  Nature  never  refuses  to  do  any  work  to  which  she 
is  equal.  But  when  she  is  not  listened  to  at  first,  when 
her  warnings  remain  unheeded,  she  lets  us  go  to  ruin  with 
lightning  speed. 

“One  grain  of  food,”  says  a clever  friend,  “ put  into  the 
stomach  in  excess  of  its  powers  of  digestion,  not  only  does 
not  give  strength,  but  becomes  a source  of  irritation,  and 
positive  weakness  to  the  system  at  large ; as  such  excess 
acts  the  part  of  a foreign  body  on  the  sensitive  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  after  making  every  effort  the 
system  is  capable  of  to  digest  it,  its  strength  is  still  further 
taxed  and  weakened  by  the  efforts  it  exerts  to  get  rid  of 
it.  No  one  yet — unless  in  a case  of  absolute  starvation, 
from  inability  to  get  sufficient  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  hunger — we  believe  ever  suffered  from  want  of  sufficient 
food.  On  the  contrary,  want  of  appetite  and  its  accompany- 
ing weakness*  in  every  instance  arises  from  giving  the 
stomach  more  work  than  it  can  perform ; and  instead  of 
pouring  food  into  it,  in  this  condition,  the  true  remedy  is 
rest  and  abstemiousness,  together  with  such  processes  as 
will  promote  waste  of  tissue,  when  hunger  will  soon  return, 
with  the  improved  and  healthy  tone  of  the  digestive  organs. 
We  repeat,  again,  the  remedy  for  want  of  appetite  is  to 
create  waste  of  the  bodily  tissues,  instead  of  aggravating 
the  evil  by  pouring  more  food  into  an  already  overtaxed 
and  debilitated  organ.  When  a fire  will  not  draw,  sensible 
men  try  and  improve  the  draught,  instead  of  smothering 
the  embers  with  additional  coals.”  This  appears  very  plain 
reasoning,  but  if  prose  does  not  convince,  let  us  try  the 
effect  of  poetry.  The  following  lines  from  Punch,  called 
“ The  Vengeance  of  the  Stomach,”  contain  the  soundest 
pathology. 


* “ Live  on  Gd.  a day  and  earn  it,”  is  the  true  injunction  in  these 
cases,  and  we  also  believe  the  “ Movement  Cure,”  or  Medical  Gym- 
nastics, a step  in  the  same  direction,  of  essential  service  in  promoting  a 
true  and  rapid  recovery.  Musical  Gymnastics,  as  lately  exhibited  °at 
St.  Anne’s  by  two  American  gentlemen,  are  singularly  interesting,  and 
would  be  invaluable  in  schools  and  families. 
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“ Oh  ! give  me  not  more  work  than  I can  do, 

Or,  by  the  laws  that  rule  this  kingdom,  Man, 

As  sure  as  you’re  alive  I’ll  punish  you, 

Embitter,  and  abridge  your  mortal  span. 

First,  I’ll  protest,  rebel:  in  spite  of  that 
If  you  load  me  with  more  than  I can  bear, 

The  superflux  I’ll  have  put  down  in  fat, 

And  spoil  your  figure  for  you ; so  beware ! 

Neglect  this  warning,  and,  with  gross  abuse, 

Continue  still  my  powers  to  overstrain  ; 

Well,  then  disorder  I shall  next  produce, 

And  put  you  to  uneasiness  and  pain. 

I’ll  send  redundant  blood  throughout  your  frame, 

And  stuff  you,  pursy,  panting  with  distress  ; 

Repletion  shall  suffuse  your  eyes,  inflame 

Your  cheeks,  your  labouring  heart  and  lungs  oppress. 

Too  much,  too  rich,  yet  go  on  taking  in, 

And  I will  brand  you,  so  that  men  may  see : 

I’ll  throw  out,  in  eruptions  on  your  skin, 

The  messes  you’ve  ingested  into  me. 

With  me,  your  liver,  too,  you  make  your  foe, 

And  we  will  pay  you  out  in  pretty  style, 

Wliat  indigestion  is  we’ll  let  you  know, 

And  make  you  understand  what’s  meant  by  bile. 

Headache,  vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears, 

Congestion,  causing  pressure  on  the  brain, 

And  palpitations,  qualms,  and  spasms,  fears 
Of  worse,  for  which  all  physic  will  be  vain. 

For  these  inflictions,  and  for  more  than  these, 

If  you  keep  overworking  me,  look  out; 

Expect  particularly  that  disease 

Known  as  the  stomach’s  great  revenge,  the  gout. 

At  length,  unless  you  put  on  me  no  more, 

But  to  my  last  remonstrances  attend, 

There’s  dropsy  or  paralysis  in  store, 

There’s  apoplexy  for  you — and  the  end. 

Now  go,  with  measure  share  the  civic  feast, 

Or  wisely  dine  at  Greenwich  or  Blackwall, 

But  if  you  choose  to  make  yourself  a beast, 

And  me  a slave,  you  see  your  way,  that’s  all!  ” 

^uin,  the  well-known  actor,  a celebrated  gourmand,  when 
on  his  way  to  dine  with  a friend,  was  accosted  by  a beggar 
in  the  street.  “ For  the  love  of  God,  sir,  give  me  something 
to  buy  a crust  of  bread,  I have  not  eaten  anything  for  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  an  d I am  starving.”  To  which  the  pampered 
gourmand  replied  with  bitterness  and  envy,  “ You  scoundrel, 
I would  give  a guinea  for  your  appetite.”  A pregnant 
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moral  lies  in  the  above.  If  you  want  an  appetitp,  earn  it 
by  starvation  instead  of  the  opposite,  as  prescribed  by  the 
drugging  practitioner.  One  mode  of  treatment  necessarily 
produces  appetite,  the  other  takes  it  away,  and  prevents 
almost  the  possibility  of  recovering  it.  Let  common  sense 
decide  which  is  best. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  possessed  of  the  mesmeric  gift 
of  “intro vision”  while  we  follow  Dr.  Johnsons  description 
of  the  Pylorus,*  which,  he  says,  “is  furnished  with  a peculiar 
valve,  endowed  with  a singular  and  most  beautiful  sen  si- 
bility,  which  enables  it  to  know,  by  the  feel,  whether  what 
comes  in  contact  with  it  be  pure  chyme  or  not.  When 
touched  by  that  substance,  it  instantly  opens  and  allows  it 
to  pass  ; but  no  sooner  does  the  portion  of  food,  which  lias 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  chyme,  attempt  to  follow,  than  the 
valve  instantly  closes  the  aperture  and  refuses  its  admis- 
sion. And  this  particle  of  food  must  return  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  stomach  to  be  again  submitted  to  the  agency  of 
the  gastric  juice,  before  it  can  be  permitted  to  escape  from 
the  stomach  into  the  bowels.” 

But,  lest  our  readers  should  suppose  from  this  interesting 
bit  of  news,  that,  as  the  pyloric  valve  has  more  sense  than 
themselves,  they  may  leave  it  to  take  care  of  internal 
affairs,  we  must  tell  them  there  could  not  be  a greater 
error.  For,  if  the  warning  of  this  highly  sensitive  opening 
be  not  attended  to,  if  it  be  unduly  stimulated  by  the  various 
forms  of  alcohol,  or  highly-seasoned  food,  after  a certain 
period  of  endurance,  its  strength  gets  enfeebled,  its  sensi- 
bility wears  out,  and  whatever  the  caprice  or  folly  of  man 
puts  into  the  stomach,  is  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned,  for 
“ the  sentry  box  is  deserted — the  watchman  is  dead.” 

But  some  one  confidentially  whispers,  “ It  is  not  my 
stomach,  but  my  liver,  that  the  doctors  say  is  affected  ;”  and 
another  has  heard  something  of  an  “ irritated  mucous 
membrane,”  without  having  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
it  means.  Well,  it  is  the  sensitive  inner  lining  of  the 
stomach — a continuation  of  the  outer  skin — which  is  very 
apt  to  get  out  of  order  when  the  pores  of  the  body  are 
closed  by  dirt  and  neglect.  But,  “ as  ageneral  rule,  what  does 
it  signify,”  says  an  excellent  authority,  “ whether  a liver,  a 
stomach,  or  any  other  organ  is  diseased,  as  the  diseased 


* Prom  “ vArj,  a door  or  gate. 
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condition  is  only  symptomatic  of  general  constitutional 
derangement,  and  can  only  be  restored  to  health  by  bringing 
that  constitution  back  to  the  healthful  standard  it  has- 
deserted  ? This  is  a great  and  simple  principle,  which  we 
wish  strongly  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our  readers,  and 
it  is  by  wasting  his  energies  and  powers  in  the  detailed 
minutiae  of  diagnosis,  that  the  grand  and  simple  principles 
of  treatment  are  overlooked  and  lost  sight  of,  by  the  drug- 
ging physician.  Ills  art  consisting  in  opposing  every  symp- 
tom, he  is  necessarily  led  to  ivasle  his  brains  in  detecting  where 
these  symptoms  lie,  and  what  they  are,  instead  of  talcing  the 
body  as  a great  whole,  and  putting  it  in  a healthy  state,  when 
the  morbid  symptoms  must  disappear,  pari  passu,  with  the 
return  of  health.  If*  he  succeeds  in  restoring  health,  the 
morbid  symptoms  must,  as  the  logical  sequence,  also  dis- 
appear.” 

If  this  quotation  be  understood,  and  reflected  on  by  our 
readers,  it  will  teach  them  better  than  we  have  been  able  to 
do  to  look  on  every  feeling  of  malaise  as  a sign  of  constitu- 
tional derangement,  to  be  treated  as  such  ; and  we  shall  no 
longer  hear  the  absurd  expression,  “I  am  very  well,  only 
for  my  stomach,  liver,  eye;  my  foot,  my  head,  my  back,”  &c. 
Still,  as  local  applications  will  be  often  necessary  as  pallia- 
tives as  well  as  constitutional  treatment,  we  shall  give  a 
few  short  hints  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  our  advice. 
Dr.  Trail’s  “Hydropathic  Encyclopaedia,”  gives  very  full 
details  of  the  symptoms  of  various  diseases,  as  well  as  the 
way  of  treating  them,  and  to  it  we  refer  those  anxious  for 
more  scientific  information  than  we  can  impart.  The 
object  of  these  pages  is  only  to  show  a better  way  of 
averting  serious  illness,  and  treating  slight  indications  6f 
it,  than  by  the  poisonous  draught  or  pill. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  the  slightest  scientific  knowledge, 
nevertheless,  we  feel  sure  that  our  advice  to  our  readers,  to 
depend  much  on  natural  influences  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  the  first  professional  men. 
With  a little  precaution*  to  prevent  the  delicate  from  taking 
cold  at  first,  there  should  be  a free  current  of  air  in  the 
rooms  we  inhabit,  both  day  and  night.  The  objections  to 
night  air  are  all  chimerical.  Our  persons  are  not  half 
enough  exposed  to  the  air.  Those  open  galleries  which  Dr. 
Darter  has  connected  with  his  Turkish  Baths  at  St.  Anne’s 
are  of  inestimable  value,  enabling  his  patients  to  take,  with 
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slight,  covering,  both  air  and  sun  baths.  A clever  man, 
and  a F.B.S.,  said  to  us  the  other  day,  “ A\re  should  all  die, 
were  it  not  for  the  exposure  of  our  faces  and  hands  ; ’ and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  he  uttered  a profound  truth. 

Next  to  the  fallacy  of  shutting  out  the  fresh  air  from  our 
lungs,  is  casing  the  body  in  flannel,  thus  rendering  it 
impossible  that  the  shin,  or  blood  can  be  thoroughly  aerated. 
Consider  the  effect  of  sheeting  horses.  Does  it  not  make 
one  of  the  hardiest  animals  in  the  world  more  delicate  than 
ourselves?  Nature  teaches  the  same  lesson  everywhere. 
We  wish  we  could  make  our  lady  friends  see  a picture 
exactly  emblematic  of  themselves  in  the  pale  leaves,  and  sickly 
aspect  of  a plant  in  their  conservatories  deprived  of  air  and 
sunshine,  as  perhaps  it  would  induce  some  of  them  not  to 
turn  their  sitting-rooms  into  tombs,  thus  blanching  their 
blood  and  their  complexions  by  something  like  the  process 
which  our  gardeners  apply  to  celery. 

Next  in  injury  is  stimulating,  concentrated  food.  Water, 
milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  all  that  God  has  most  plentifully 
given  are  denounced,  and  man’s  abominable  inventions  are 
substituted  in  their  place.  No  wonder  that  diseases  multi- 
ply, and  that  one  so  often  hears  the  remark,  “ No  one  is 
healthy  now.”  Fruit  is  particularly  under  the  ban  in 
choleraic  seasons.  Let  us  inquire  with  whom  does  it  disagree  ? 
Not,  certainly,  with  the  water  drinker,  who  eats  it  at  all 
times  with  impunity.  We  ask  those  whom  it  makes 
uncomfortable,  to  abstain  from  mixing  it  up  with  wine  and 
other  stimulants  in  their  stomachs,  and  they  will  be 
astonished  at  the  friendly  terms  which  will  be  soon  estab- 
lished between  old  antagonists.  The  Spanish  proverb  makes 
fruit  “ Gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon,  and  lead  at 
night.”  All  ripe  fruit  is  excellent  at,  and  before  breakfast 
for  the  digestion,  (Oh  ! how  preferable  to  poached  eggs  and 
tried  bacon  !),  and,  with  the  one  proviso  we  have  named,  is, 
we  believe,  never  “ lead.” 

However,  as  despite  the  best  precautions,  there  must  be 
always  illness,  we  return  to  the  best  way  of  treating  it.  The 
first  rule  we  give  is,  open  the  windows  and  let  a free  current  of 
air  into  the  invalid  chamber  ; perfect  cleanliness,  which  must 
be  secured  by  thefrequent  abl  utions  prescribed  by  Hydropathic 
treatment ; free  water  drinking  ; and  abstinence  from  food 
when  hot  or  heavy.  Friends  should  remember  that  they  are 
feeding  illness  when  they  tempt  the  sick  to  eat,  when  the 
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tongue  is  charged,  the  pulse  quick,  &c.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
useful  to  remind  our  readers  that  “ broth,”  that  favourite 
invalid  diet,  is  only  concentrated  meat,  and  therefore  quite 
unsuitable  under  the  conditions  we  have  just  described. 
We  are  desirous  to  make  it  generally  believed  that  little 
animal  food  in  health,  and  none  in  illness,  is  the  wisest  rule. 
Where  the  constitution  is  not  run  down  by  drugs,  there  is 
little  necessity  for  high  nourishment.  Vegetables,  bread, 
rice,  tapioca,  fruit,  milk,  Ac.,  are  the  most  suitable  food  for 
those  who  cannot  exercise.  And  as  water  is  the  drink  we 
most  generally  recommend,  we  hope  it  will  not  be  considered 
too  troublesome  to  bring  it  frequently  to  the  sick  room, 
instead  of  leaving  it  there  for  hours  to  get  warm  and  flavour- 
less. Iced  water  is  generally  most  agreeable  in  illness. 

The  sick  are  usually  more  or  less  inert ; therefore  it  is 
both  unkind  and  useless  to  say  to  a patient  whose  head  aches, 
“Wet  your  head  with  warm  water,  put  a wet  towel  on  it, 
apply  the  hot  stupe  and  wet  bandages  to  the  stomach,  take 
a tepid  sitz  bath ; ” instead  of  softly  and  tenderly  bathing 
the  poor  aching  brow,  bringing  all  the  required  palliatives, 
and  coaxing  the  sufferer  into  their  use.  We  must  never 
forget  that  a large  amount  of  patience  and  temper  are 
required  from  us  in  a sick  room. 

Common  sense  will  show  the  necessity  for  not  oppressing 
the  invalid  with  too  much  covering  : the  clothes  which  chill- 
ness make  necessary  should  be  removed  with  the  cause. 
Always  be  watchful  to  keep  the  extremities  warm.  Use  the 
hot  bag,  hot  bricks,  ajar,  Ac.,  for  that  purpose  to  the  feet. 
When  the  heat  is  very  unequally  distributed,  the  head  hot, 
and  the  feet  cold,  hot  stupes  should  be  applied  from  the  knees 
down,  and,  as  a general  rule,  no  one  should  go  to  bed 
with  cold  feet.* 

It  would  be  a great  kindness  to  make  the  poor  understand 
that  when  their  heads  ache  it  is  generally  from  sympathy 
with  the  stomach,  and  that  the  best  way  to  relieve  the  head 
is  to  use  the  stupe  and  stomach  bandage.  It  may  be  no 
harm  to  tell  every  one  that  applying  cold  water  to  the  head 
is  not  the  way  to  relieve  it.  Tepid  water  should  be  always 


* When  the  feet  are  bathed  in  hot  water  at  night,  either  to  warm 
them,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  a bucket  of  'cold  water  should  be  after- 
wards thrown  over  them,  otherwise  they  will  chill.  The  principle 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of — that  the  ultimate  result  of  hot  water  is  to 
cool,  and  of  cold  water  i3  to  heat. 
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used,  either  in  The  Bath  or  out  of  it,  to  remove  headache, 
sense  of  fulness,  &c.  Bathing  the  head,  hair,  and  forehead 
in  tepid  water  going  to  bed  at  night,  often  gives  great  relief 
in  sleeplessness.  A cloth  wet  out  of  cold  water  may  be 
afterwards  put  on  the  forehead,  or,  in  severe  cases,  a wet 
towel  wrapped  round  the  head.  But  in  the  latter  circum- 
stances a chimney  should  be  left,  viz.,  a part  of  the  head 
should  be  left  uncovered  for  the  purpose  of  evaporation. 
This  is  easily  done  by  folding  the  towel  in  four  parts, 
lengthways.  For  ordinary  cases  of  headache  a wet  cloth  on 
the  forehead  is  sufficient. 

It  will  perhaps  appear  strange  that  we  recommend  the 
sitz  bath  and  wet  bandage  for  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  for  con- 
stipation and  indigestion  ; but  there  is  not  a doubt  of  our 
correctness.  The  only  difference  we  make  is,  that  dyspeptic 
patients  should  not  take  sitz  baths  higher  than  75°,  and  that 
those  differently  affected  may  take  them  at  80°,  or  when 
going  to  bed  at  85°,  also  when  there  is  pain  or  internal 
uneasiness.  But,  as  a general  rule,  a sitz  bath  at  a low 
temperature  is  always  best  for  the  general  health.  We 
specially  recommend  it  for  headaches,  a weak  back,  languor, 
&c.  Sitz  baths  should  never  be  taken  for  two-and-a-half  or 
three  hours  after  eating,  and  should  be  followed  by  exercise. 
A warm  sitz  bath  at  night  will  often  allay  feverishness  and 
excitement,  and  give  a quiet  night’s  rest. 

In  case  of  sickness  of  the  stomach,  the  hot  stupe  and  wet 
bandage  would  be  of  great  use,  and  warm  water  should  be 
drunk  when  there  is  a tendency  to  throw  off,  or  when 
straining  occurs.  Much  distress  will  be  saved  by  following 
this  advice. 

The  “ Medical  Quarterly  ” says  : “ The  paramount  virtue 
of  the  water  cure  is  that  of  preserving  many  a constitution 
from  pulmonary  consumption.”  Do  not  let  a cold  fasten 
on  you.  If  your  throat  is  sore  or  irritable,  put  a wet  pocket 
handkerchief  round  the  throat  and  a dry  one  over  it  A If 
you  cough  frequently,  do  the  same.  If  the  chest  be  affected 
put  on  the  stupe  first  and  the  wet  bandage  afterwards.  If 
lumps  form  in  the  throat  a hot  stupe  or  meal  poultice  should 
be  frequently  applied,  and  afterwards  the  wet  bandage, 
covered  with  flannel.  But  if  the  first  indications  of  soreness 
are  attended  to,  we  seldom  hear  anything  of  lumps.  If 
throat  or  chest  symptoms  continue  obstinate,  take  a wet 
* Pack  and  repeat  it,  together  with  your  local  treatment,  until 

* See  note  at  the  end. 
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the  symptoms  are  removed.  Of  course  The  Bath,  when 
attainable,  is  always  the  best  way  of  breaking  down  every 
form  of  acute  disease  in  the  commencement.  Be  sure, 
however  ill  you  may  be  after  you  have  taken  it,  that  you 
have  left  in  The  Bath  half  your  illness. 

Never  give  up  the  morning  ablution  because  you  have 
taken  cold.  The  most  delicate  and  chilly*  may  be  safely 
rubbed,  first  with  a wet  and  afterwards  with  a dry  sheet. 
For  further  particulars  of  morning  ablutions,  see  page  192 
“ Simple  Questions.”  Our  one  undeviating  principle  is,  that 
all  baths  to  be  beneficial  must  produce  a comfortable  glow 
or  reaction.  Many  are  afraid  of  Hydropathy  because  of  its 
fancied  severity.  It  is  Allopathy  which  is  severe.  Thousands 
are  ordered  sea-bathing  for  whom  it  is  utterly  unfit ; hence 
the  blue  lips  and  numbed  hands  one  often  sees.  Many 
whose  false  fears  prevent  them  from  ever  entering  a Turkish 
Bath,  plunge  into  the  water  with  oppressed  heads  or  con- 
gested livers.  A fit  or  a cramp  is  the  result,  and  then  it  is 
said  such  a person  was  drowned  ; while,  in  truth,  the  mis- 
fortune has  occurred,  not  from  ignorance  of  swimming,  but 
from  a disordered  constitution,  and  a bath  erroneously 
prescribed.  Sea  bathing  is  an  excellent  tonic  for  those  with 
whom  it  agrees,  but  the  skin  takes  up  so  many  impurities 
from  it  that  it  makes  the  Turkish  Bath  a very  necessary 
accompaniment. 

Neuralgia,  rheumatism,  sciatica,  or  tooth-ache  will  all  be 
relieved  by  applying  the  stupe  and  wet  bandage  to  the 
suffering  part.  If  the  pain  be  worse  in  bed,  never  cover 
the  bandages  with  flannel ; use  calico  or  cotton  sheeting. 
A stomach  bandage  will  always  be  advisable,  and  The  Bath 
should  be  frequently  used.  We  have  lately  had  a striking 
example  of  the  advantage  of  constitutional  treatment  in 
every  kind  of  bodily  suffering.  One  patient  had  sprained 
his  ankle  severely,  another  had  the  gout  in  his  foot.  We 
all  know  how  depressing  confinement  is  to  the  health  and 
spirits.  Both  used  The  Bath  frequently,  and  and  were  cured 
rapidly  with  comparatively  no  suffering.  The  local  treatment 
for  gout  was  a linseed  meal  poultice ; for  the  sprained 


* It  would  often  be  most  beneficial  to  those  with  low  reaction,  &c.,  to 
wear  the  hot  bag  on  the  stomach  for  twenty  minutes  before  rising.  It 
would  produce  some  action  of  the  pores,  and  ensure  a pleasant  glow 
after  the  morning  ablution. 
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foot-  the  covered  wet  bandage,  &c.  We  beg  our  friends  to 
abandon  for  ever  vegeto  water  and  other  cold  applications 
for  sprains  or  bruises,  and  to  trust  to  our  remedies.  Heat 
is  what  a sprain  requires — not  cold.  The  wet  bandage 
becomes  a warm  poultice.  Douching  with  hot  and  cold 
water  alternately  is  most  beneficial.  However,  some  kinds 
of  sprains  are  tedious  under  any  treatment. 

A word  now  on  sore  eyes  and  lids,  styes,  &c.  There 
is  no  organ  so  cruelly  treated  by  the  orthodox  school  as 
the  eye,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  caustic,  blue- 
stone,  leeches,  and  ointments  have  filled  more  blind  asylums 
than  all  the  diseases  and  accidents  which  ever  occurred. 
How  strikingly  Hydropathy  proves  the  wisdom  of  constitu- 
tional treatment  in  eye  affections  ! The  diseased  organ  is 
not  tortured ; it  gets  nothing  but  a covered  poultice  of 
bread,  which  has  been  first  steeped  in  hot,  and  afterwards  in 
cold  water.  The  eves  are  ordered  to  be  splashed  two  or 
three  times  a day  with  cold  water,  but  the  sitz  bath,  the  foot 
bath,  the  pack,  and  the  Turkish  Bath  are  given,  and  the 
patient  is  cured.  This  is  not  mere  assertion.  How  often 
we  have  seen  it  proved.* 

Whitlows,  sore  legs,  boils,  &c.,  will  all  be  best  treated  by 
hot  poultices  of  linseed  meal,  covered  with  flannel  or  oiled 
silk.  Our  readers  will  be  good  enough  to  notice  that  we 
never  order  any  but  a covered  poultice ; an  uncovered  one 
quickly  gets  dry,  cold,  and  hard.  Ours  comes  off  warm,  and 
as  soft  as  when  put  on.  The  torture  often  suffered  by 
servants  and  the  labouring  poor  from  whitlow,  and  what 
are  called  “darts,”  makes  us  pause  for  a word  of  entreaty 
to  the  “ladies  bountiful”  of  a neighbourhood,  that  they 
will  test  our  mode  of  cure  in  preference  to  Dispensary 
treatment.  We  give  it,  too,  in  the  hope  that  our 
book  will  find  its  way  into  many  a humble  home, 
and  make  the  poor  equal  in  intelligence,  and,  in  some 
degree,  independent  of  the  charity  of  the  rich.  We  have  so 
often  cured  bone  whitlows,  &c.,  with  comparatively  little 
suffering,  and  without  a lancet  ever  having  been  applied, 
that  we  would  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  undertaking 
any  similar  case;  and  a leg,  which  the  doctors  decided 


*As  to  aurists,  oculist?,  &c.,  Sir  Philip  Crampton  used  to  say,  “ I do 
not  believe  in  oculists;”  and  he  was  right  in  a medical  point  of  view 
and  might  have  extended  his  scepticism  to  all  special  artists. — Anon. 
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should  he  cut  ofl’  is  still  a satisfactory  one  in  the  owner’s 
possession.  True,  we  had  always  the  Turkish  Bath  to 
order;  hut  though  it  made  our  cures  quicker  and  more 
complete,  they  could,  with  other  constitutional  aids,  have 
been  effected  without  it.  One  great  agent  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  is  the  steam  hath.  If  a finger,  a hand,  or  an 
arm  he  the  suffering  part,  get  a pan  of  hot  water,  put  a 
stick  across  it  to  rest  the  arm,  and  when  that  is  satisfactorily 
placed  over  the  hot  water,  cover  all  with  a blanket,  and 
■steam  as  long  as  possible.  This  may  he  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a day,  always  finishing  liy  ladling  some  tepid 
water  over  the  part  steamed.  If  you  have  a sore  leg  to 
treat,  a pail  or  firkin  will  be  wanted,  in  which  you  must 
place  a stool  to  rest  the  foot,  and  into  which  you  pour 
water  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  of  the  stool. 
Best  the  foot  on  the  stool,  ccwer  as  before,  and  go  through 
the  same  process,  adding  hot  water  occasionally,  if  the 
patient  wishes  the  steaming  prolonged.  This  gives  pain ; 
we  have  seen  tears  stream  down  men’s  eyes  during  the 
process  ; but  it  also  gives  the  most  amazing  relief.  When 
the  steaming  is  over,  apply  the  poultice  described  above ; 
and  as  it  often  happens  that  the  swelling  extends  up  the 
arm,  it  is  necessary  to  wrap  that  up  in  a wet  towel,  covered 
Avith  a dry  one.  We  particularly  request  that  the  whole 
hand  be  covered  with  the  poultice.  The  insufficient  poul- 
tices generally  used  provoke  us  very  much.  The  cases  we 
prescribed  for  were  always  cured  perfectly,  without  the  least 
deformity,  though  pieces  of  the  bone  had  come  away ; while 
we  see  in  the  Dispensary  cures  either  crookened  stumps  or 
in  many  cases  the  joint  lost.* 


* The  poor  are  taxed  heavily  for  ointment  and  salves.  In  fact, 
several  empirical  compounds  are  purchased  exclusively  by  the  working 
classes,  who  often  sustain  slight  flesh  wounds  in  the  hands,  &c.,  and 
know  no  better  means  of  curing  than  applying  a dirty  rag,  and  a filthy 
compound  of  grease.  Travelling  in  a market  train  one  day,  1 over- 
heard a conversation  between  two  Cumberland  women.  One  had  been 
afflicted  with  a gathering  hand  for  three  months,  and  it  was  all  crooked 
and  disfigured  and  so  besmeared  with  ointment  and  dirt  as  to  hide  the 
real  colour.  What  a blessing  the  advice  given  above  would  bo  to  such 
poor  women  who  hare  their  living  to  get  whether  they  are  able  or  not, 
and  what  a saving  of  ointment.  She  was  telling  her  neighbour  that  it  was 
ixl.  per  box,  and  “ many  a one  we  have  in  our  house.”  She  added  that 
it  hurt  the  wound  very  much  when  applied,  but  in  her  ignorance 
supposed  that  this  agony  was  necessary  to  cure.  Here  surely  is  a field 
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We  are  never  tired  of  telling  our  patients  that  there 
would  be  no  “ darts”  or  whitlows  if  people’s  constitutions 
were  in  order  ; that  accidental  cuts  or  bruises  will  quickly 
heal,  if  the  blood  is  in  a healthy  state  ; and  that  the  first 
step  to  cure  anything  is  to  put  the  constitution  right. 

Pain  in  the  ear  will  be  relieved  by  stuping  first,  and 
afterwards  putting  a bit  of  wet  cotton  wadding  into  the  ear, 
and  a wet  bandage  outside  that,  covered  with  flannel ; a few 
drops  of  hot  oil  poured  into  the  ear,  when  the  pain  is  severe, 
gives  great  relief.  During  the  day  one  may  safely  wear  the 
wet  wadding  in  the  ear,  covered  with  a bit  of  dry.  The 
same  treatment  will  be  good  in  some  forms  of  deafness,  of 
which  we  have  cured  three  or  four  persons.  But  the  deaf 
should  syringe  their  ears  with  hot  water  and  soap.  A dis- 
charge generally  takes  place,  and  sometimes  pieces  of  wax 
fall  out  in  The  Bath.  One  of  our  cases  was  a man  who, 
made  much  worse  by  hospital  treatment,  now  hears  the 
slightest  whisper.  But  it  was  not  without  a good  deal  of 
suffering  he  was  cured — boils  came  out  over  his  body,  &c., 
for  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  our  treatment  was 
constitutional. 

Though  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak  here  of  fixed 
diseases,  yet  we  cannot  help  mentioning  two  cases  of  dropsy 
cured  at  The  Bath.  One  patient  was  a girl,  who  had 
been  “nourished”  in  one  dispensary,  “starved”  in  another, 
and  leeched  and  drugged  in  both.  It  seemed  to  us  a kind 
of  murder  to  reduce  still  more  this  bloodless  creature  by 
leeching,  a process  resorted  to,  it  appears,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  the  veins  to  absorb  the  watery  deposit — this 
being  a case  of  general  dropsy.  We  rejoice  to  say  the 
action  of  The  Bath  was  most  satisfactory  ; the  puffings 
went  down,  colour,  to  which  she  had  long  been  a stranger, 
came  into  the  girl’s  cheek;  instead  of  losing  blood  she 
gained  it,  and  we  lost  sight  of  her  when  she  went  into 
place. 

for  t, he  most  charitable  exertions.  If  the  poor  can’t  read  this  book,  and 
understand  it  for  themselves,  why  not  have  Ladies’  Sanitary  Associations, 
who  will  visit  the  poor,  call  them  together,  explain  the  processes,'  and 
apply  them  for  a few  times  when  necessary,  and  thus  avert  much 
poverty  and  suffering.  We  hope  this  little  book  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  many  who  will  make  the  hints  it  contains  a blessing  to  thousands. 
What  a mine  of  moral  wealth  the  good  lady  possesses  who  makes  these 
appliances  known  in  her  neighbourhood,  and  what  a blessing  existence 
win  be  to  her  if  its  leisure  hours  are  thus  devoted. — Editor  s note. 
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The  other  was  a case  of  ovarian  dropsy,  always  consi- 
dered incurable  by  medical  treatment.  This  woman  con- 
tinues in  perfect  health.  She  used  with  great  advantage  a 
kind  o±  half  pack,  which  we  wish  to  make  known  to  our 
readers,  as  it  takes  only  a few  moments  to  arrange,  and 
handy  persons  can  manage  it  for  themselves.  It  is  only  a 
wet  sheet  doubled  and  put  round  the  waist,  covered  with  a 
doubled  blanket.  The  sheet  and  blanket  are  only  intended 
to  cover  a little  below  the  knees,  and  the  arms  are  left  out. 
Ho  preparation  of  the  bed  is  necessary,  except  perhaps  to 
put  a piece  of  macintosh  or  a blanket  under  the  person  to 
prevent  damp.  It  is  not  difficult  to  pack  oneself  in  well 
at  each  side,  and  very  easy  for  any  one  else  to  do  so. 
Draw  the  bedclothes  up,  giving  them  also  a little  pack,  and 
so  remain  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  usual 
morning  ablution  follows.* 

We  mention  a fever  case  treated  by  us,  chiefly  to  show 
one  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  water  cure,  i.e., 
that  illness  treated  by  it  is  followed  by  no  convalescence.  Our 
patient  in  this  case  was  a boy  of  fourteen.  Tie  was 
seriously  ill,  and  for  several  days  had  the  wet  pack  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  three  times  a day,  followed  by  the  pail 
douche,  viz.,  two  buckets  of  hot  water  thrown  over  his  head 
and  body.t  He  was  in  bed  for  a fortnight,  and  though  in 
that  time  water  was  his  only  drink,  and  he  never  got  even 
a spoonful  of  chicken  broth,  he  was  able  to  totter  about  in 
the  open  air  with  a stick  the  day  after  he  got  up  (in  the 
month  of  December,  too),  and  he  rapidly  recovered  strength. 

Another  boy  had  a severe  attack  of  scarletina,  with  his 
throat  so  much  engorged  that  he  could  only  swallow  water 


* A child  can  be  packed  with  a couple  of  wet  towels.  Dr.  Trail 
gives  a very  good  plan  in  diphtheria,  or  bad  cases  of  the  chest,  viz.,  to 
have  two  wet  jackets  in  two  flannel  ones,  so  that  when  one  is  taken  off 
the  other  could  replace  it  without  loss  of  time.  In  all  violent  inflam- 
mations ice  is  applied  to  the  affected  part  after  the  hot  stupe  has  been 
removed. 

t Illness  treated  by  water  is  so  different  from  that  under  drugs  that 
patients  never  appear  as  ill  as  they  really  are.  Therefore  a word  of 
caution  is  necessary.  Drugs  produce  such  a disturbance  of  the  whole 
system  that  every  symptom  is  exaggerated,  while  the  pack,  the  rubbing 
sheet,  the  sit z bath,  &c.,  give  so  much  relief  that  after  each  application 
the  patient  seems  almost  well.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  watch  that 
there  is  no  re-appearance  of  bad  symptoms  before  active  treatment  is 
given  up. 
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in  small  sips.*  lie,  too,  was  packed,  and  got  the  pail  douche, 
and  though  he  was  the  eldest  of  seven  all  sleeping  in  the 
same  room,  none  of  the  rest  took  the  infection.  In  this 
case,  also,  the  recovery  was  rapid.  The  greatest  luxury 
either  patient  got  was  perhaps  a little  boiled  rice,  and  either 
illness  hardly  cost  the  parents  a shilling. 

Surely  the  two  facts  we  have  stated,  the  absence  of  the 
long,  wearisome  convalescence  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
cheapness  of  the  new  treatment,  should  recommend  Hydro- 
pathy for  hospital  treatment.  It  often  struck  us  with 
astonishment  that  Miss  Nightingale’s  enlightened  mind  has 
not  led  her  to  see  the  great  advantage  to  the  many,  which 
follows  our  mode  of  cure.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  us  that  she 
stops  on  the  very  threshold  of  good.  For  example,  com- 
pare our  rubbing  sheet  with  the  bit  by  bit  washing  recom- 
mended in  the  “Notes  on  Nursing.”  The  slowness  of  the 
one,  the  rapidity  and  perfection  of  the  other.  And,  still 
more,  let  us  reflect  a moment  on  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands who  could  be  raised  easily  and  safely  to  a point  of 
bodily  purity  inconceivable  before  the  introduction  of  The 
Turkish  JBath,f  and  can  any  one  who  values  cleanliness,  or 
to  whom  human  life  is  precious,  reject  this  agent. 


* When  I was  a lad  the  whole  of  our  family  had  scarletina.  I was 
taken  on  a Tuesday.  It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  I was  out 
skating  on  the  following  Monday,  though  my  throat  was  so  bad  that  I 
did  not  swallow  a meal  of  food  if  put  altogether  during  the  week. 
The  treatment  was  wet  bandages  on  the  neck  and  chest,  renewed  every  two 
hours,  and  well  bathed  with  water  from  the  icy  brook,  and  three  or  four 
washes  down  each  day.  We  never  called  the  doctor  at  all.  At  that 
time  we  had  not  confidence  to  take  the  wet  pack,  or  the  fever  might 
have  been  shortened  by  half.  A neighbouring  family  who  were  swaddled 
in  flannels  and  drugged  with  whisky  punch,  were  ill  the  whole  winter. — 
Editor's  note. 

t Miss  Nightingale  dwells  with  great  justice  on  the  poison  of  “organic 
remains.”  To  many  the  expression  is  unintelligible.  Let  us  illustrate 
it.  Wherever  the  breath  reaches,  on  whatever  the  hands  touch,  will  bo 
found  organic  remains.  Look  through  the  light  at  a tumbler  you  have 
held  in  your  hand — the  finder  marks  are  “ organic  remains.”  ' “ Every 
time  you  breathe,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “ you  blow  away  a little  bit  of 
your  nose,  a little  bit  of  your  ears,  a fragment  of  your  eyes,  a particlo 
of  your  brain,  an  atom  of  your  heart;  in  short,  a part  of  your 
whole  person.”  We  often  wish  those  ladies  who  wear  their  veils  glued 
to  their  faces  (through  which  we  strongly  protest  against  being  kissed) 
would  remember  what  traps  they  put  bei'ore  their  mouths  to 'catch  all 
the  impurities  which  it  is  intended  by  nature  should  be  dissipated  in 
the  air.  Ladies’ veils,  as  at  present  used,  and  doctors’  “respirators” 
ought  to  be  abolished  altogether. 
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A book  could  be  written  on  the  subject;  we  have  only 
room  for  a word,  but  our  case  is  equally  good  from  every 
point  of  view.  Take  the  following  instance.  A man  whom 
the  drugging  treatment  had  completely  failed  to  cure,  came 
to  us  unable  to  tie  his  shoes,  or  do  a day’s  work.  We 
taught  his  wife  how  to  pack  him  in  his  inflammatory 
attacks,  to  give  the  stupe,  sitz  bath,  &c.  She  now  under- 
stands the  whole  process  as  well  as  ourselves,  and  repeats 
it  whenever  it  is  necessary.  Our  patient  has  been  long 
since  able  to  resume  his  employment,  and  thus  a whole 
family  has  been  made  self-supporting  who  otherwise  would 
now  be  inmates  of  a workhouse.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny 
that  this  is  a case  in  which  human  life  and  public  money 
were  both  saved. 

Many  similar  instances  press  on  our  recollection,  but  we 
shall  satisfy  ourselves  with  one,  though  the  termination  was 
not  so  fortunate  as  the  case  we  have  just  given.  A very 
interesting  woman  was  induced  by  others  to  ask  our  advice 
for  a dear  little  girl  who  had  burst  a blood  vessel.  A glance 
showed  it  was  a hopeless  case,  and  we  refused  it  at  first, 
not  because  we  did  not  think  we  could  do  good,  but  lest  it 
should  be  said  “The  Bath  killed  the  child.”  However,  it 
was  impossible  to  resist  the  mother’s  pleadings  (she  had  lost 
a boy  in  consumption  a short  time  before,  and  had  learned 
how  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  drugs).  We  promised  to 
lengthen  life,  and  to  lessen  suffering,  and  we  kept  our  word. 
There  was  a very  marked  difference  between  our  view  of  the 
case  and  that  of  the  doctors’  who  had  been  previously 
consulted.  We  thought  that  the  only  chance  Mas  to  try 
and  strengthen  the  constitution  during  summer:  tlitir  sole 
proposition  Mas  cod  liver  oil,  M’hich  they  recommended 
should  be  kept  for  winter.  The  little  thing  made  a 
surprising  rally  after  a few  baths ; strength  and  appetite 
returned,  and  it  Mras  hard  to  resist  the  poor  mother's  im- 
portunities for  hope.  Toumrds  winter  our  attractive  little 
patient  began  to  give  way  gradually,  and  she  died  at 
Christmas.  It  M'as  beautiful  to  witness  a death  so  calm 
and  so  resigned.  At  our  fareu-ell  visit  the  poor  broken- 
hearted mother  threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  her  child’s 
bedside,  thanking  us  for  having  saved  her  from  suffering  as 
the  other  she  had  lost.  There  u-ere  thanks,  too,  in  little 
Mary’s  eyes.  We  may  mention  that  the  boy’s  illness  had 
cost  the  parents  £17  in  doctor's  fees  without  any  result, 
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while  they  did  not  lose  as  many  shillings  by  their  last 
calamity. 

One  word  about  children.  Dr.  Eeed  says,  “More  in- 
fantile subjects  are  perhaps  daily  destroyed  by  the  pestle 
and  mortar  than  in  the  ancient  Bethlehem  fell  victim s in 
one  day  to  the  Herodian  massacre.”  Children  are  murdered 
everywhere — in  the  sick-bed,  the  nursery,  the  schoolroom, 
and,  most  of  all,  by  the  mistaken  fondness  of  parents. 
What  is  called  “nourishment,”  cakes  and  coddling,  have 
been  the  certain  cause  of  giving  hydrocephalus,  scrofula, 
and  consumption  to  many  a promising  child,  and  we  have 
the  best  authority  for  saying  so.  Give  simple  food,  stir- 
about, potatoes,  brown  bread,  little  meat  or  eggs,  and  of  all 
things  have  fixed  hours  for  eating.  Many  children  have 
something  perpetually  in  their  hands,  and  therefore  never 
have  an  appetite  for  meals.  Surely  a child’s  stomach 
wants  rest  as  much  as  his  muscles.  Let  the  young  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise,  a daily  morning  ablution, 
good  ventilation  in  their  sleeping  apartments,  i.e.,  a window 
raised  day  and  night,  and  no  drugs.  Why?  asks  indignant 
Allopathy.  For  the  following  reasons,  taken  from  your 
own  school,  which  prove  that  there  is  no  medicine,  even  the 
most  innocent,  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a two- 
edged  sword.  Take  mercury,  a mineral  poison,  which,  in 
various  shapes,  as  blue  pill,  calomel,  &c.,  is  always  resorted 
to  in  different  cases,  and  judge  of  its  beneficial  effects  by 
the  fact  that  the  standard  orthodox  books  recognise  51 
distinct  diseases  resulting  from  its  medicinal  administration. 
The  first  medical  man  who  administered  tartar  emetic — a 
medicine,  or  poison,  now  in  general  use  as  James’s  powders, 
&c  . — was  considered  so  reprehensible  that,  at  the  instance 
of  his  professional  brethren,  he  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Paris.  We  have  tonic  poisons,  given  as  steel  drops  ; nar- 
cotic poisons,  called  laudanum  and  opium;  and  to  warn  our 
readers  against  the  “ simple  domestic  medicines,”  the 
“harmless  aperients,”  which  none  are  afraid  to  administer 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  their  danger,  we  quote 
the  following  paragraph : — 

“ One  of  our  important  steps  has  been  to  discover  upon 
what  particular  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  upon  what 
tissue,  and  in  what  manner  each  purgative  medicine  acts. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  the  bowels  are 
opened  by  one  of  these  agents  ; we  must  be  aware  of  the 
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influences  each  produce.  Thus  magnesia,  than  which 
nothing  is  considered  more  simple,  has  been  productive  of 
fatal  consequences  from  the  ignorance  with  which  it  has 
been  given.  Masses  of  it  unchanged  have  been  found 
closely  connected  together  in  the  bowels,  or  patches  of  the 
powder  adhering  with  the  utmost  pertinacity  to  the  coats 
of  the  intestines.  After  taking  manna,  particularly  if  much 
vegetable  food  has  been  eaten,  dyspepsia  of  a most  aggra- 
vated character  is  apt  to  occur,  more  especially  in  children  ; 
the  quantity  of  flatulence  produced  has  been  a fearful  evil, 
and  the  consequences  alarming.  Castor  oil,  if  given  under 
improper  circumstances,  will  not  only  occasion  excruciating 
tormina,  but  will  be  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the  mucus 
which  lubricates,  and  defends  the  bowels  from  injury. 
Many  individuals  have  had  reason  to  repent  the  folly  of 
taking  the  different  neutral  salts.  Diarrhoeas,  dysentery, 
and  dropsy  have  supervened  upon  their  use.  Gamboge,  a 
drastic  purgative,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  uncertain,  and 
oftentimes  the  most  pernicious.  Its  influence  is  principally 
exerted  on  the  muscular  fibre,  and  it  is  a most  energetic 
engine  of  mischief.  It  has  been  known  to  produce  intro- 
susception,  and  in  some  of  those  instances  that  have  come 
before  the  public,  of  death  produced  by  the  violent  action 
of  pills  on  the  intestinal  canal,  this  drug  has  been  decidedly 
employed.*  The  good  sense  of  the  public  has  taught  it  to 
give  up  the  constant  employment  of  aloes,  once  the  basis  of 
every  aperient  pill,  and  gamboge,  which  is  infinitely  more 
pernicious,  has  been  substituted.  . . . Even  senna, 

which  certainly  comes  nearer  to  a harmless  domestic  remedy 
than  any  other,  is  not  so  given  alone.  It  is  not  only  a 
momentary  cause  of  griping  and  of  inconvenience,  but  it 
leaves  behind  it  a very  great  tendency  to  those  uncomfortable 


* That  the  bowels  may  be  mover!  without  drugs,  and  even  when  these 
have  failed,  is  proved  by  the  following  fact.  A young  man  had 
swallowed  upwards  of  a dozen  bottles  of  aperient  draughts  in  two  weeks, 
and  only  two  scanty  motions  had  been  obtained.  I told  his  mother  to 
place  him  in  a sitz  bath  as  warm  as  he  could  bear  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  rub  the  abdomen  with  the  hand  dipped  in  cold  water.  In  a few 
minutes  a feculent  mass  was  disengaged,  the  size  of  which  was  incredible. 
The  folly  and  criminally  of  thus  destroying  precious  lives  must  soon 
be  brought  home  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  ought  to  know  better. 
In  the  case  referred  to  the  doctor  had  given  the  poor  fellow  up.  lie 
was  poor,  and  could  not  pay  for  more  poison  ; and  a widowed  mother 
and  young  sister  depended  on  him. — Editor's  note. 
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sensations,  and  more  particularly  if  the  liver  has  not  been 
previously  called  into  some  slightly  increased  action.  In- 
deed, a catalogue  of  sorrows  occasioned  by  the  indiscriminate 
and  foolish  use  of  purgatives  might  easily  be  drawn  up ; 
but  such  is  the  headstrong  tendency  of  some  to  doctor 
themselves,  that  it  would  be  rather  a curious,  than  a useful 
task  to  undertake  to  oppose  it.” — “ Sigmon  d on  Materia 
Medica.” 

Is  not  this  a triumphant  justification,  not  only  of  all 
our  medical  theories,  but  of  our  substitution  of  simple  reme- 
dies for  dangerous  ones,  and  of  our  contempt  for  drugs  ? 

However,  we  imagine  some  one  slow  to  convince,  still  to 
say,  “ You  are  one-sided  in  your  statements,  the  opinions 
of  eminent  men  in  the  profession  are  very  different  from 
yours,  and  those  from  whom  you  have  quoted.”  Our  adver- 
sary could  not  make  a falser  move  than  taking  up  such  a 
position,  for  we  could  fill  every  page  of  our  book  with  the 
most  disparaging  comments  on  orthodox  treatment,  from 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  prove  : — 

Hr.  Paris,  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  says  : — 
“ The  file  of  every  apothecary  would  furnish  a volume  of 
instances  where  the  ingredients  of  the  prescription  were 
fighting  away  in  the  darJc.” 

Hr.  James  Johnson,  many  years  editor  of  the  “ Medico- 
Chirurgical  It e view,”  says  in  the  last  work  that  he  wrote, 
that  it  is  his  conscientious  opinion,  founded  on  long  expe- 
rience and  reflection,  that  “ if  there  was  not  a single 
physician,  or  apothecary,  or  man  midwife,  or  druggist,  or 
drug  in  the  world,  there  would  be  less  mortality  amongst 
mankind  than  there  is  now.” 

Hr.  Billing,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital,  says — “ I 
visited  the  different  schools  of  medicine,  and  the  students 
of  each  hinted,  if  they  did  not  assert,  that  the  other  sect 
killed  their  patients.” 

< Pranks  says — “ Thousands  are  slaughtered  in  the  quiet 
sick-room.” 

The  celebrated  Hr.  Rush  says — ‘Tie  have  multiplied 
diseases — we  have  done  more,  we  have  increased  their 
mortality.” 

Abernethy  said — “There  has  been  a great  increase  of 
medical  men  of  late  years,  but,  upon  my  life,  diseases  have 
increased  in  proportion.” 
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Hoffman  says — “I  have  heard  a most  eminent  physician 
say  that  ‘ the  best  practice  was  that  which  did  nothing  ; the 
next  best,  that  which  did  little.’  ” 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Baillie,  who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the 
largest  and  most  fashionable  practice  that  ever  fell  to  the 
lot  of  any  physician  in  the  world,  declared,  after  forty  years’ 
experience,  “ that  he  had  no  faith  in  physic and  on  his 
death-bed  he  frequently  exclaimed,  “ I wish  I could  be  sure 
that  I have  not  killed  more  than  I have  cured.” 

Why  is  it  that  men  of  experience,  ability,  and  informa- 
tion not  only  speak  with  so  little  confidence,  but  all  concur 
in  reporting  so  unfavourably  of  their  own  profession  ? In 
a great  degree  because  they  work  with  bad  agents,  but 
chiefly  because  hitherto  they  have  overlooked  the  grand 
principle  of  considering  every  form  of  disease  as  a symptom 
of  constitutional  derangement.  Our  friend,  Dr.  Griffith, 
has  written  so  graphically  on  the  subject,  that  we  shall 
conclude  with  the  following  quotation  from  his  pen  : — “ A 
most  important  principle,  one  lying  very  much  at  the  root 
of  the  erroneous  drug  system,  is  the  looking  on  particular 
functions,  or  organs,  as  diseased,  and  therefore  directing 
attention  as  a necessary  consequence  to  them  exclusively, 
instead  of  to  the  body  itself  as  a great  whole.  For  instance, 
a doctor  says,  4 Oh,  ’tis  all  from  your  stomach,’  as  if  disease 
was  an  imp  which  made  an  assault  on  the  stomach,  and 
caught  it  by  the  throat,  if  it  fyad  one,  and  choked,  or  other- 
wise misused  it.  Instead  of  saying  to  himself,  if  all  your 
health  was  sound  you  could  have  no  disease,  therefore  the 
disease  of  any  particular  organ  is  only  a symptom  or 
evidence  of  the  general  state  being  deranged,  and  nature 
having  shown  the  duty  of  setting  the  system  to  rights  on 
one  or  more  set  of  organs,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  as 
they  are  most  suitable  for  dealing  with  the  particular 
derangement  of  the  system,  and  aiding  to  set  it  to  rights. 
It  is  only  by  keeping  this  view  of  disease  steadily  in  the  mind 
that  a correct  mode  of  treating  it  will  present  itself  to  the 
practitioner,  instead  of  dividing  it  into  so  many  particular 
parts  and  organs,  and  assigning  each  of  them  to  be  tinkered 
by  a different  journeyman,  as  if  the  poor  living  machine 
called  man  was  a lifeless  piece  of  mechanism,  one  part  of 
which  was  to  be  repaired  by  an  iron  founder,  another  by  a 
brass  founder,  a third  by  a wheelwright,  &c.  For  instance, 
if  the  stomach  breaks  down  from  overwork  of  that  particular 
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Page  50,  thirteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  instead  of 
shown  the  duty,”  read  “thrown  the  duty.” 
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organ,  the  disease  is  only  consequent  on  the  vitality  of  the 
nervous  system  being  too  low  to  cope  with  the  improper 
treatment  that  particular  organ  has  been  subjected  to,  either 
on  account  of  excessive  food,  or  some  other  cause.  The 
remedy,  therefore,  lies  in  both  strengthening  the  whole 
system,  and  therefore  the  nervous  power  of  the  stomach, 
and  withdrawing  the  improper  treatment  it  lias  been 
subjected  to.  If  the  kidneys  fail  from  overwork,  they  are 
to  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  principle,  and  so  on  of 
every  other  organ.  Give  them  less  to  do,  and  improve  the 
whole  condition  of  the  man.” 

With  this  admirable  advice,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  rational  and  successful  Hygienic  treatment,  we  quit  our 
subject.  If  we  have  seemed  to  press  our  cause  too  eagerly, 
let  it  be  our  excuse  that  we  believe  it  involves  a great 
amount  of  human  happiness,  and  that  “ the  Keltic  nature 
is  communicative,  to  excess.” 

To  spread  The  Bath,*  to  put  a wet  bandage  in  every  house 
in  Ireland,  and  to  teach  its  use  may  seem  a small  ambition 
to  many.  But  those  who  know  the  good  which  would 
follow" — the  simplicity  of  life,  the  death-blow  to  stimulants 
and  drugs,  the  equalising  results — putting  the  jmor  man  on 
an  equality  with  the  rich,  and  that  too  in  his  time  of 
greatest  need — will  not  be  surprised  if  the  heart  grows  sick 
with  longing,  and  the  mind  dizzy  at  the  contemplation  of 
benefits  so  vast,  so  various,  and  so  attainable  ! 


It  has  occurred  to  ns,  since  writing  the  foregoing  pages, 
that  we  should  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  pamphlet,  by 
giving  some  extracts  from  a small  tract  written  by  Dr.  Barter 
in  1819,  w hen  the  cholera  last  visited  this  country.  We  have 
excil'e  alarm  by  alluding  to  a probable  recurrence 
of  this  disease  amongst  us.  Neither  would  we  consider  it 
a wise  or  prudent  course,  to  shut  our  eyes  entirely  to  a 
possible  calamity.  There  is  a wide  difference  between  the 
stupidity  of  the  ostrich,  which  thinks  when  it  thrusts  its 
ead  into  the  sand  it  is  safe  from  all  danger,  because  it  can 
see  none,  and  the  absurd  panic  to  which  many  give  way, 
on  every  alarming  probability.  It  appears  to  us  that  a 
Kristian  will  take  all  rational  precautions  against  disease, 
and  leave  the  rest  m God's  hands.  We  shall  meet  danger 
best  by  not  entirely  ignoring  it,  and,  if  not  for  ourselves, 

* See  note  at  the  end. 
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it  is  a duty  we  owe  to  others,  to  know  what  to  do  when  an 
emergency  arises.  It  may  give  confidence  to  those  who 
want  it  most,  to  say  that  we  have  great  personal  reason  to 
believe  in  Dr.  Barter’s  treatment  of  cholera ; but,  before 
giving  our  experience,  we  shall  try  to  condense  the  valuable 
information  already  promised. 

After  a few  preliminary  remarks,  our  eminent  authority 
proceeds  in  the  following  manner,  “ First,  as  to  prevention. 
We  are  desired  to  abstain  from  vegetables,  fruit,  fish,  Ac., 
but  no  interdictions  are  laid  on  the  use  of  ingredients 
of  a stimulating  character.  Now,  as  cholera  is  preceded  by 
irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a diet  chiefly  composed  of 
bland  vegetables  and  fish,  if  carefully  cooked,  can  do  no 
harm ; whereas  a system  of  diet  altogether  restricted  to 
stimulating  substances,  such  as  meat,  highljr  seasoned  dishes, 
and  alcoholic  drinks,  must  of  necessity  lead  to  stimulation 
and  congestion  of  these  delicate  surfaces. 

“ I should  also  recommend  you,  if  possible,  to  keep  mind 
and  body  pleasingly  occupied,  to  take  plenty  of  out-door 
exercise,  to  give  up  your  purgative  pills,  and  nauseous 
draughts,  and  to  drink  plain  water,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  at  night ; there  is  no  pain,  or  head- 
ache in  it  ; it  is  a tonic  to  the  internal  mucous  surface  ; it 
is  the  grand  solvent  of  nature,  and  is  the  medium  for  carrying 
on  all  the  beautiful  chemical  changes  in  the  system.  It 
promotes  all  the  secretions,  diluting  them  and  rendering 
them  less  acrid,  and  thereby  assisting  the  various  functions 
of  the  animal  economy.  It  will  be  found  on  experience  to 
supersede  the  weekly,  or  what  is  more  often,  the  daily  use 
of  aperient  medicine,  and  by  keeping  up  a regular  and 
healthy  action  of  the  bowels  it  removes  all  the  morbid 
secretions,  and  produces  in  their  stead  a healthy  discharge 
of  the  functions  of  those  delicate  organs.  I cannot  speak 
too  largely  of  the  value  to  be  derived  from  this  source  alone. 

“ The  Board  of  Health  recommends  cleanliness,  and  so  do 
I,  but  we  differ  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be  carried; 
they  cleanse  the  houses,  streets,  and  sewers,  but  leave  the 
occupants  dirty.”  ....  We  shall  not  dwell  on  the 
Dr.’s  emphatic  injunction  with  reference  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness, as  they  have  been  already  repeated  by  us  in  another 
form.  In  1849,  he  recommended  the  frequent  use  of  the 
vapour  bath.  We  all  know  The  Bath  he  would  recommend 
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now,  and  we  entreat  our  friends’  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Dr.  Barter  then  continues  to  say,  “ As  regards  clothing, 
we  have  been  recommended  to  wear  a flannel  belt,  called  a 
‘cholera  belt,’  round  the  person  ; while  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  cold  extremities,  caused  by  light 
stockings,  want  of  exercise,  wearing  tight  shoes,  which 
cramp  the  circulation  and  thus  produces  coldness  of  the 
feet.  A chill  is  apt  to  produce  diarrhoea,  from  its  causing 
the  blood  to  recede  to  the  internal  mucous  surface  of  our 
bodies.  We  put  flannel,  chamois,  Ac.,  on  the  great  centre 
of  the  frame  where  vitality  is  strong,  and  consequently  the 
resisting  energy  great,  while  we  neglect  the  extremities 
which  require  warmth.” 

After  recommending  the  daily  use  of  the  morning  cold 
ablution  to  render  the  surface  of  the  body  unsusceptible  of 
atmospheric  changes,  Dr.  Barter  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
best  way  of  treating  the  disease  in  its  premonitory  and 
collapsed  stages.  He  pointedly  omits  all  notice  of  secondary 
fever,  satisfied  from  his  experience  in  1832  that  it  will  never 
follow  the  treatment  he  recommends. 

“ The  usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  cholera  are  sickness 
of  the  stomach  and  diarrhoea,  together  with  feelings  of  cold- 
ness and  cramps.  As  diarrhoea  may  arise  from  a great 
variety  of  causes,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  know  from  what 
source  it  proceeds,  in  order  to  treat  it  with  success.  As  a 
general  rule  we  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  are  guided  by  the 
following  indications  : Diarrhoea  is  always  attended  with 
more  or  less  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  accompanied  with  congestion  of  these 
parts.  It  will  be  necessary  to  allay  this  irritation  by  a 
suitable  sedative,  and  to  direct  the  current  of  the  circulation 
from  the  internal  to  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  and 
to  wash  away  or  remove  from  the  internal  parts  any  irritating 
substances.  Iced  water  in  small  quantities,  and  frequently 
repeated,  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  sedative,  as  it 
removes  by  its  dilutent  properties  any  disordered  secretions 
or  irritating  matter.  By  constringing  the  relaxed  blood 
vessels  it  will  tend  to  subdue  congestion,  and  the  amount 
of  cold  conveyed  to  these  internal  parts  will  allay  the  burn- 
ing heat  which  always  accompanies  this  internal  irritation. 
Contrast  this  with  hot  potions  and  irritating  purgatives, 
such  as  rhubarb,  salt  and  water,  &c.,  usually  recommended. 

“ TIie  next  indication  to  follow  is  to  bring  about  the  heat 
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of  the  body,  and  to  equalise  its  temperature;  for  the  extre- 
mities will  he  found  cold,  and  the  internal  parts  heated. 
A general  warm  bath,  or  vapour  bath,  followed,  if  possible, 
by  a cold  or  tepid  plunge,  will  be  of  service ; this  will  bring 
the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  the  plunge  afterwards,  calling 
as  it  does  on  the  system  to  react  to  the  external  surface, 
will  tend  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  hot  bath,  and 
the  high  temperature  of  the  body  produced  by  it,  will 
ensure  perfect  reaction  after  the  cold  or  tepid  one.  In 
the  absence  of  these  means,  a hot  hip  bath  repeated 
every  couple  of  hours,  together  with  hot  bricks  or  salt  to 
the  feet,  or  a jar  with  hot  water  will  also  assist.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  well  stuped  with  flannels 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  this  remedy  should  be  followed 
by  the  application  of  a small  towel,  folded  and  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  put  on  after  the  stupe,  and  well  covered  with 
flannel  and  oiled  silk.  The  stupes  should  be  repeated 
every  two  hours,  and  in  addition  injections  of  warm  water 
should  be  given  to  soothe  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  and 
to  assist  in  removing  morbid  matter.  In  the  event  of  the 
diarrhoea  continuing,  and  the  secretions  being  thin  and 
watery  (particularly  if  like  rice  water),  then  I would  not 
hesitate,  in  addition  to  the  above  means,  to  use  injections 
of  warm  starch  every  hour,  with  the  addition  of  astringents. 
Nothing  will  allay  the  cramps  so  much  as  rubbing  the  parts 
with  a cold  wet  towel.  The  treatment  I have  proposed 
will,  I trust,  appear  rational  in  principle.  I haie  found  it 
highly  successful  in  diarrhoea  of  ordinary  character,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  prove  advantageous  in  the  premonitory 

diarrhoea  or  cholera The  blue  stage  is  marked 

by  the  coldness  of  the  body  ; the  purple  hue  of  the  skin, 
particularly  at  the  lips  and  under  the  nails;  the  complete 
absence  of  pulse  or  action  of  the  heart  ; the  cold,  clammy 
feel  of  the  surface;  the  sunken  eyes;  the  peculiar  plain- 
tive voice  ; the  stoppage  of  all  the  secretions,  coupled  with 
sickness  of  the  stomach,  diarrhoea,  and  cramps.  The  veins 
become  prominent,  so  full  of  thick,  dark  blood,  that  when  a 
vein  is  opened  it  will  not  bleed.  In  fact,  all  the  watery 
parts  of  the  blood  have  been  removed  by  the  diarrhoea.  The 
objects  then  to  be  accomplished  are  to  rouse  the  patient 
from  the  state  of  collapse  by  a suitable  stimulant ; to  pro- 
mote the  various  secretions  ; to  check  the  sickness  ot  the 
stomach  and  diarrhoea,  and  to  allay  the  cramps. 
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“It  appears  to  be  a law  of  the  natural  economy  that  parts 
whose  parts  have  been  lowered  by  the  influence  of  depres- 
sants require  to  have  these  actions  again  restored  by  slow 
degrees,  as  instanced  in  the  well-known  treatment  of 
persons  from  excessive  cold  or  hunger.  . . . Patients 

in  the  collapsed  stage  exhibit  the  greatest  desire  for  cold  in 
every  shape — cool  air,  light  clothing,  cold  drinks,  &c.,  &c. — 
and  when  a hot  drink  is  given,  they  say  it  is  like  molten 
lead,  and  that  it  ‘ burns  their  ' inside.'’  I would  recommend, 
then,  that  water  should  be  given  (if  iced,  so  much  the 
better)  in  such  quantities  as  is  agreeable  to  the  patient’s 
feelings  ; let  no  other  drink  be  allowed ; and  I can  tell  you 
from  experience  that  there  will  be  no  relish  for  any  other, 
and  that  plain  water  will  be  willingly  and  gratefully  received, 
nay,  asked  for  repeatedly,  thereby  showing  for  our  instruc- 
tion the  requirements  of  nature The  dram- 

drinker  objects  to  brandy  more  than  the  temperate  do.*' 
. . . . I would  also  recommend  that  the  surface  of  the 

body,  particularly  the  extremities,  should  he  well  rubbed 
with  towels  wrung  out  of  cold  water ; cramps  will  at  once 
be  allayed  by  rubbing  with  wet  towels,  even  after  the  failure 

of  turpentine  and  other  stimulating  liniments 

I would  advise  that  the  diarrhoea  should  be  moderated  by 
cold  astringent  injections ; the  temperature  of  the  room 
should  be  cool,  not  over  50°;  an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
should  be  admitted,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  oppressed 
with  too  much  covering.  A towel  wrung  out  of  cold  water, 
and  covered  with  a dry  one,  should  be  put  on  the  stomach 
and  bowels  ; this  will  tend  to  allay  pains  or  cramps,  and 
will  soothe  the  sufferer  very  much.  When  reaction  comes 
about  under  this  system,  the  patient  will  recover  without 
having  to  undergo  the  dangers  of  secondary  fever  ; he  will 
iecoA  ex  with  a constitution  unimpaired  or  injured  by  dnms 
or  stimulants.  The  plan  I have  proposed  is  both  rational 
in  principle  and  consistent  in  theory.  I have  found  it 
successful  in  practice  m a few  cases  in  1832.  It  is,  more- 
over, agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes.  . . ” The  best  commentary  we  can  offer 

on  these  instructions  is  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Lieut.  - Col.  Cummins,  from  New 
Orleans,  in  1849  : “Tell  Barter  that  his  system  has  lately 
become  the  universal  practice  of  the  Southern  States, 
for  cholera,  and  since  its  adoption , although  it  is,  of 

* See  noteat  the  end. 
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course,  but  imperfectly  carried  out,  the  mortality  is  not  one- 
fourth” 

Our  own  experience  was  as  follows  : — A gentleman 
having  a slight  attack  of  diarrhoea  for  some  days,  got  so 
much  worse  that  he  sent  for  Dr.  Barter.  He  was  ordered 
the  vapour  bath,  &c.,  and  seemed  much  relieved.  Kext  day 
the  symptoms  were  greatly  aggravated,  rice-water  evacua- 
tions, sickness  of  the  stomach,  the  strangest  restlessness. 
The  doctor  on  seeing  him  ordered  a cold  rubbing  sheet*  every 
six  hours.  The  effect  of  the  first  application  of  this  remedy 
was  perfectly  wonderful.  Every  sympton  subsided,  and 
from  that  moment  convalescence  set  in.  But  so  severe,  or 
poisonous,  must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  attack,  that 
though  the  patient  was  only  three  days  confined  to  bed,  and 
had  eaten  something  each  clay,  he  could  only  totter  about 
for  days  after,  and  was  several  weeks  regaining  strength. 

We  have  now  given  our  best  advice  for  the  treatment  of 
disease.  We  have  recommended  the  wet  bandage  for  every- 
thing, from  a cut  finger  to  the  deadly  cholera.  But  it  is 
with  regret  we  reflect  how  much  we  have  omitted  both  from 
ignorance  and  forgetfulness. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  treatment  of  burns,  and  now 
give  a friend’s  advice  on  the  subject,  his  experience  being 
worth  something,  as  from  dabbling  with  chemicals  he  often 
b urn s hii n self  severely.  “ The  only  treatment  I found  relieve 
me,  was  the  instant  plunging  the  part  in  the  coldest  water, 
constantly  changed  when  becoming  tepid.  This  relieved  the 
pain  at  once,  which  recurred  the  moment  the  finger  was  out 
of  its  bath,  if  not  sufficiently  long  immersed.  But  if  con- 
tinued long  enough,  every  sympton  of  injury  disappeared, 
and  a blister  never  formed.  Others  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusion  of  air,  and  cover  the  part  with  powdered 
flour,  cotton  wool,  collodion,  or  even  common  paint.”  . . . 
When  a burn  occurs  on  a part  which  cannot  conveniently 
he  immersed  in  water,  we  should  advise  the  repeated  applica- 
tion of  a wet  cloth  until  the  pain  lessens,  and  then  to  cover 
with  flour,  wool,  &c. 

Another  omission  has  been,  not  having  warned  our 
friends  against  whispering  in,  or  outside  the  sick  room. 


* “ A rubbing  sheet'’  means  that  the  patient  is  first  to  bo  rubbed  in 
a sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  or  tepid  water,  and  then  rubbed  dry  in  a 
dry  sheet. 
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Whatever  is  said  should  be  spoken  in  a natural  tone  of 
voice,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  never  distressing  the 
patient  by  the  exhibition  of  emotion. 

We  should  also  have  stated  that  the  best  treatment  for  a 
faint  is  to  lay  the  fainting  person  on  the  floor,  give  abund- 
ance of  air,  sprinkle  the  face  with  water,  chafe  the  hands, 
&c.,  and  give  water,  not  wine,  to  drink. 

In  “ Simple  Questions,”  we  gave  some  short  instructions 
for  the  treatment  of  sudden  seizures  of  the  head.  Dr. 
Dixon,  in  his  “ Fallacies  of  the  Faculty,”  strengthens  our 
position  so  much  that  we  cannot  help  quoting  the  following 
words  : — “ If  the  practitioner  tells  me  that  no  cold  dash  will 
cure  an  apoplexy,  when  a vessel  is  ruptured  with  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain,  my  reply  is,  that  in  such  a case  he 
may  bleed  all  the  blood  in  the  body  with  the  same  unsuc- 
cessful result !”  We  most  earnestly  beg  our  readers  to  adopt 
our  advice,  to  pour  water  on  the  head  even  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  until  consciousness  is  restored,  and 
we  trust  their  success  will  be  greater  than  even  Dr. 
Dixon’s. 

Dr.  Hume,  whose  advanced  mind  led  him  long  ago  to 
adopt  the  same  opinions  as  Dr.  Dixon  on  the  subject  of 
depletion,  lately  expressed  to  us  his  approbation  of  The 
Turkish  Bath,  which  he  emphatically  called  “the  first 
remedial  agent.”  The  menace  of  a new  epidemic  increases 
our  desire  for  the  spread  of  this  blessed  institution.  AAre 
be"  those  who  hold  aloof  from  it  on  conscientious  grounds 
to  remember  the  purifications  enjoined  under  the  old 
theocracy.  Personal  cleanliness  appears  to  us  a moral  as 
well  as  a physical  obligation,  and  we  see  the  most  imperative 
reasons  why  children  should  be  taught  to  wash  with  modesty 
and  simplicity,  carefully  abstaining  from  sullying  the  young 
mind  with  needless  scruples.  No  one  can  do  away  with 
the  broad  fact,  that  Gfod  would  not  permit  the  poisonous 
varnish  of  dirt  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  human  body,  if  it 
were  a sin  to  wash  it  away.  If  those  whom  we  now  more 
particularly  address  knew  the  consequences  of  that  neglect, 
the  agonies  that  women  of  all  ages  endure,  the  horrible 
medical  examinations  they  have  often  to  submit  to,  they 
would  press  our  advice  far  more  earnestly  than  we  have 
done. 

There  are  none  more  anxious  for  strict  supervision  in 
public  Baths  than  those  who  wish  to  spread  them,  and  it  is 
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Ireland’s  pride  that  national  characteristics  make  the  duty 
easy  where  the  experiment  has  been  most  fully  tried. 

“In  doing  good  let  us  not  fail.” — Gal.  vi.,  9. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  STIMULANTS  AND  NAECOTICS. 

As  we  should  consider  anything  we  wrote  incomplete  which 
made  no  allusion  to  these  destructive  and  demoralising  habits, 
we  shall  conclude  with  a chapter  on  the  subject.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  refer  even  to  scientific  objections,  as  we  rejoice 
to  say  our  opinions  are  now  becoming  fashionable.  Medical 
journals  and  men  in  the  highest  practice  tell  us  that  stimu- 
lants are  most  injurious  in  illness,  and  even  the  Times 
lately  acknowledged  that  the  healthy  are  better  without 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  safest  for  us  to  prove  that  we  do  not 
exaggerate  this  change  in  public  opinion,  by  giving  the 
following  extracts  from  some  of  the  first  orthodox  authori- 
ties, our  difficulty  being  how  to  choose,  for  here  there  is 
literally  an  embarras  de  richesses. 

Not  only  do  the  gentlemen  we  refer  to  deny  that  alcohol 
supports  life,  but  Liebig’s  experiment  is  quoted,  that  in 
twelve  quarts  of  the  famous  Munich  beer,  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  there  is  not  as  much  nutrition  as  would  lie  on 
the  point  of  a penknife.  The  popular  mind  will  revolt 
against  the  reception  of  this  fact,  because  it  seems  impos- 
sible (hat  if  it  were  true,  medical  men  could  with  conscience, 
or  any  show  of  reason,  burden  the  delicate  stomach  of  an 
invalid,  with  a heavy,  poisonous,  useless  fluid,  which  science 
so  decidedly  condemns.  Yet  that  it  is  indisputably  true, 
of  wine,  as  well  as  of  beer,  we  would  earnestly  entreat 
every  loving  wife  to  believe,  before  she  pawns  her  cloak  or 
her  dress  to  get  these  false  restoratives  for  her  sick  husband. 
It  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in  which  habit  is  far  more 
powerful  than  reason  or  common  sense,  for  surely  it  is  not 
more  absurd  to  put  poisonous  stimulants  than  poisonous 
drugs  into  the  stomach  ? 

Experimental  science  is  every  day  strengthening  the 
position  of  the  Hydropathist  and  Total  Abstainer.  Thus, 
malt  was  to  have  done  wonders  in  fattening  cattle  and 
“babies,”  but,  strange  to  say,  the  “temperate  oxen  beat  the 
poor  hangers-on  of  the  brewery  hollow  in  every  sign  of 
physical  well-being.”  It  is  not  denied  that  the  malted 
barley  did  fatten  its  clients,  but  the  pure  grain  fattened 
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them  better,  and  the  worst  pork  got  was  from  the  pigs  fed 
from  the  malt  made  of  the  good  healthy  barley.  The 
whole,  says  the  Times,  being  a terrible  commentary  on  the 
vanity  of  theory.  Does  not  this  prompt  a sigh  of  pity  for 
the  “ babies  ?”  True,  these  cannot  be  submitted  to  the 
practical  test  of  being  converted  into  pork,  yet,  as  it  is  an 
accepted  fact  that  the  human  tissues  bear  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  pig,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  assume 
that  what  deteriorates  the  physical  condition  of  the  coarser 
animal,  could  not  be  suitable  food  for  the  delicate  organs  of 
an  infant,  or,  we  shall  add,  an  invalid. 

Every  year  the  testimony  against  alcohol  gains  increased 
force.  Dr.  Todd,  who  set  the  example  of  stimulants  more 
than  any  man  in  the  profession,  is  now  not  only  decried  by 
the  chief  medical  journals,  but  we  are  coolly  told  that  “ he 
killed  in  proportion  as  he  stimulated.”  Dr.  Bennett,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  puts 
himself  in  direct  antagonism  with  the  stimulating  treat- 
ment, and  contrasting  his  practice  with  that  of  Dr.  Todd, 
says  that  “ in  sixteen  years  there  had  not  been  one  death  in 
his  uncomplicated  cases  (consisting  of  200),  while  under 
Dr.  Todd's  treatment  the  mortality  was  one  in  nine.”  We 
are  glad  to  give  this  statement,  for  pneumonia  being  one  of 
those  diseases  more  particularly  associated  with  debility, 
it  has  hitherto  been  considered  imperative  to  neutralise  that 
debility  by  alcoholic  liquors.  In  such  cases  alcohol  was 
the  absolute  sheet  anchor,  of  what  is  rapidly  becoming,  the 
old- school  of  medicine;  “without  it  the  patient  was  lost.” 
That  this  theory  is  in  a fair  way  of  being  discarded  we  shall 
now  show. 

Dr.  Carpenter,  when  he  wrote  his  prize  essay  in  1850, 
said  that  fever  was  one  of  those  diseases  in  which  alcohol 
could  be  most  beneficially  used,  particularly  in  the  type 
called  typhus.  He  says,  “ As  a hydro-carbon,  alcohoi  is 
perhaps  the  only  article  which  can  supply  the  hydro -carbons 
of  the  body,  which  waste  is  very  great ; that  anything  like 
fatty  matter  the  digestive  organs  could  not  digest,  and  the 
absorbent  system  could  not  take  up,  and  hence  without  the 
use  of  alcohol  the  patient  was’ in  danger  of  dying  of  inani- 
tion.” But  what  does  Dr.  Gairdner  tell  us  in  1805?  He 
reverses  all  that  doctrine,  and  says,  “ You  must  feed  your 
patients,  and  feed  them  chiefly  on  milk.  Milk  or  butter- 
milk is  with  me  the  staple  food  in  typhus,  and  I will  even 
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say  I know  ho  other  food  that  can  be  depended  on.  ... 
To  give  wine,  whisky,  or  beef  tea  while  withholding  milk,  is 
simply  to  destroy  your  patient,  and  the  more  wine  or 
whisky  you  give  while  withholding  milk,  the  more  sure 
you  are  to  destroy  your  patient,  because  you  are  thereby 
superseding  the  natural  appetite  (or  what  remains  of  it)  for 
a nourishing  and  wholesome  diet,  by  a diet,  if  it  can  be  so 
called,  which  poisons  the  blood.”  Could  an  Hydropathist  say 
more  ? Dr.  Wilks,  of  Guy’s  Hospital,  cites  many  cases  of 
typhus  treated  without  the  use  of  any  alcohol  whatever. 
i:  The  young,”  he  says,  “ always  do  well  if  left  alone,”  and 
the  only  instances  he  saw  end  fatally  were  where  stimulants 
have  been  employed. 

Strong  as  these  facts  must  seem  to  every  unprejudiced 
mind,  we  cannot  refrain  from  strengthening  them  by  the 
following  quotation  from  a paper  read  by  Dr.  Higginbotham 
before  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1862  : “ I was 
educated  in  the  opinion  that  port  wine  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  low  and  sinking  state  of  typhus  and 
typhoid  fever ; and,  in  order  to  procure  it  for  my  poorer 
patients  when  I commenced  practice,  I was  desirous  of 
forming  a wine  depot,  with  the  assistance  of  benevolent 
friends.  Soon  afterwards  a singular  occurrence  happened 
in  a village  in  Derbyshire.  The  typhoid  fever  was  preva- 
lent, and  it  was  observed  that  a number  of  the  rich  died 
who  had  been  treated  with  the  artificial  stimulus  of  wine, 
and  that  the  poorer  lived,  who  had  little  else  but  natural 
stimulants,  pure  air,  pure  water,  and  simple  diet.  The  fact 
was  so  apparent  that  it  was  a saying  in  the  villages,  ‘ The 
doctors  were  blamed  for  killing  the  rich,  and  the  Almighty 
was  praised  for  curing  the  poor.’  From  this  simple  fact  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  experiment  of  treating  typhoid  fever 
without  wine.  I had  soon  a very  ample  opportunity. 

. After  finishing  my  long  attendance  I had  lost 
only  two  patients  ; both  had  wine  given  to  them  unknown 

to  me  by  a family  in  the  neighbourhood I 

have  not  prescribed  wine  in  typhoid  fever  since  that  time, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  my  treatment  has  been  attended 
with  eminent  success.  There  is  no  doubt  patients  often 
recover  in  typhoid  fever  in  spite  of  the  wine  given,  but 
after  long  experience  and  observation,  I am  of  opinion  that 
its  administration  in  typhoid  fever  is  always  injurious  in  its 
operation,  and  often  fatal  in  its  effects 
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« The  non-alcoholic  treatment  is  equally  successful  in 
surgical  as  well  as  in  medical  cases.  1 have  found  that  by 
abandoning  the  alcoholic  treatment  acute  disease  is  much 
more  readily  cured,  and  chronic  disease  much  more  manage- 
able. I have  never  seen  or  known  a patient  injured  by 
leaving  oft*  alcoholic  fluids  at  once.  I should  as  soon  expect 
< killing  a horse  by  leaving  off  the  whip,  or  the  spur.’  . . 

. . Every  discovery  in  science  or  philosophy  falls  into 

utter  insignificance  compared  with  this,  that  all  disorders 
and  diseases  can  be  successfully  treated  without  the  use  of 
alcohol,  and  also  that  alcohol  is  not  food. 

“The  discovery  is  of  world-wide  importance,  and  the 
blessings  and  benefits  arising  from  it  are  incalculable.” 

Dr.  Nicolls  (a  vegetarian),  physician  to  the  Longford 
Union,  fully  corroborates  this  valuable  testimony.  He  says, 
“ Hot  one  leech,  or  drachm  of  calomel,  has  been  used  in  the 
fever  hospital  I have  charge  of  since  1 discontinued  the  use 
of  animal  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  hospital  is 
much  more  cleanly,  orderly,  and  quiet ; no  noisy,  slovenly, 
sottish  nurses  or  attendants  ; in  every  respect  I find  the 

change  much  for  the  better I have  seen  as  a 

schoolboy,  when  fever  was  prevalent,  the  most  wealthy 
and  comfortable  of  the  traders  and  their  families,  with  all 
the  care  and  comforts  money  could  supply,  rapidly  carried  off, 
with  comparatively  few  recoveries  ; while  entire  families  of 
the  poor  labouring  classes,  in  huts,  in  the  grips  of  ditches, 
by  the  road  side,  with  scarcely  anything  to  support  them 
but  spring  water,  pure  air,  and  the  light  of  heaven,  very 
generally  recovered.”* 


* Dr.  Nicolls  has  been  the  medical  officer  of  the  Longford  Poor-law 
Union  for  twenty-four  years.  For  the  first  eight  years  of  that  period 
he  treated  his  patients  according  to  the  received  medical  practice  of  the 
physicians  in  our  days,  in  which  both  flesh  meat  and  alcoholic  liquors 
are  freely  used  for  the  cure  of  disease,  especially  in  fever,  in  which  large 
quantities  of  the  latter  are  usually  administered.  Sixteen  years  a<ro 
l)r.  Nicolls  was  led  to  entertain  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  this 
practice  from  the  circumstance  of  a bad,  infectious,  and  very  malignant 
fever  having  visited  his  neighbourhood.  Very  many  persons  died  under 
the  most  careful  and  approved  treatment;  while  he  observed  with 
surprise  that  numbers  of  the  poor  people  recovered,  under  apparentlv 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  where  they  were  deprived  of  every 
care  and  every  luxury,  and  not  uufrequently  left  to  die  by  their 
frightened  relations.  These  facts  induced  Dr.  Nicolls  to  reflect  much 
on  the  subject,  and  then  to  alter  his  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  trust 
more  to  Nature  in  the  cure  of  fever,  than  ho  had  heretofore  dono. 
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We  beg  the  attention  of  those  professional  gentlemen 
who  yet  pursue  the  old  treatment  to  these  facts.  We  ask 
the  notice  of  them,  by  those  who  have  to  pay  for  the  daily 
“ half-pint  of  wine,  and  same  of  brandy,”  still  given  to  fever 
patients  in  our  public  institutions,  that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  if  it  be  just  that  they  should  be  taxed  for  the 
supply  of  these  injurious  and  expensive  poisons.  The 
question  can  be  put  in  so  many  ways  that  the  difficulty  is 
to  choose  our  points.  Wine  has  a charm  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor,  chiefly  because  it  is  unattainable  by  them.  Let  us 
examine  its  virtues,  or  rather  let  us  try  to  show  that  what 
at  least  ordinary  persons,  and  the  poor,  get  as  wine,  is  a 
mere  adulteration,  not  containing  one  particle  of  grape 
juice,  and  further,  that  the  chemists’  skill  in  manufacturing 
the  various  wines  is  so  great,  that  a committee  of  scientific 


This  course  proved  eminently  successful,  and  last  year  he  stated  in  his 
report  to  the  board  of  guardians,  that  for  fifteen  years  he  had  entirely 
dispensed  with  flesh  meat  and  alcoholic  liquors ; and  the  statistics 
which  he  laid  before  them  amply  proved  the  great  value  of  the  change 
he  had  made.  The  mortality  in  the  hospital  having  decreased  to  a 
very  low  figure  ; the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates  were  greatly 
improved,  and  the  expenditure  for  injurious  food  and  medicine  was 
largely  reduced.  These  circumstances  were  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  a commission  of  enquiry  was  sent  to 
Longford,  to  examine  and  report  on  Dr.  Nieolls’ s treatment.  This 
commission,  after  full  examination,  confirmed  all  his  statements.  Dr, 
Nieolls  has  recently  laid  a report  before  his  board  of  guardians  for  the 
past  year,  ending  29th  September,  1865,  and  which  will  bo  found, 
we  believe,  to  give  results  as  satisfactory  as  any  hospital  in  these 
kingdoms  could  afford  ; proving  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  or 
question,  that  fever  may  be  successfully  treated  without  the  usual 
stimulants  of  flesh  and  alcohol,  which  are  so  freely  administered,  and 
often  with  fatal  results.  In  a private  letter  to  the  writer  of  this  note, 
Dr.  Nieolls  says,  none  but  cases  of  real  fever  are  admitted  into  the 
fever  wards,  and  that  many  of  the  recoveries  of  the  past  year  were  of 
the  worst  description  of  spotted  cases.  And  he  also  mentions  that  in 
his  private  practice  among  the  wealthy  he  has  been  even  more  successful 
than  in  his  hospital  practice  with  the  poor.  For  his  treatment  of  fever 
he  refers  to  a letter  of  his  in  the  Medical  Press,  of  November  30th,  1864. 
This  is  a question  of  deep  importance  to  the  entire  community.  We 
make  no  comments  on  it,  but  simply  lay  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
stated  to  us,  on  good  authority,  before  our  readers.  Dr.  Nieolls  con- 
siders fever  not  so  much  a sickness  in  itself,  as  a salutary  effect  of 
Nature  to  expel  from  the  system  some  noxious  influence,  which  she  is 
generally  able  to  do,  if  not  interrupted  by  over-officious  intermeddlers. 
The  writer  of  this  note  (Mr.  James  Ilaughton,  of  Dublin)  having  sub- 
mitted it  to  Dr.  Nieolls  for  revision,  its  correctness  in  every  respect 
may  be  entirely  depended  on. — 23rd  October,  1865. 
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men  at  the  International  Exhibition  could  not  distinguish 
between  the  false  article  and  the  true.  But  the  report 
plainly  proved  that  most  of  the  things  called  wine  are  entire 
fabrications,  u showing  a decided  improvement  in  applied 
chemistry,  but  not  encouraging  as  showing  an  improved 
taste  in  this  country.”  It  is  no  safeguard  that  bottles  bear 
a foreign  stamp,  for  most  of  the  fictitious  wines  are 
fabricated  abroad,  and  that  they  are  so  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word  is,  says  Dr.  Martin,  “ notorious  to  every  one,- 
except  those  most  nearly  concerned — the  public,  that  drinks 
them,  and  the  medical  practitioner,  who  is  called  in  to  drug 
away  the  consequences.”  ....  Port  and  sherry, 
which  some  professional  men  seem  to  think  specifics  for 
everything,  have  their  characters  almost  entirely  taken 
away  by  late  authorities.  “ There  is  no  such  thing  as  port 
to  be  got,”  and  “ sherry,  instead  of  being  a preservative 
against  acidity,  promotes  it.”  We  all  read  some  time  ago 
an  amusing  trial,  where  it  was  shown  that  champagne 
bought  at  one  shilling  a bottle  was  afterwards  sold  at  a 
guinea,  and  frauds  of  various  kinds  are  described  which 
would  fill  all  our  space.  Yet  the  public  is  not  deterred  by 
these  frequent  exposures  from  the  sacrifice  of  both  health 
and  money,  and  Dr.  Druitt  tells  us,  he  says  to  his  regret, 
that  “ the  greatest  patrons  of  heavy,  brandied  wines,  are  the 
ladies,  and  the  clergy.” 

If  a glass  of  wine  be  evaporated  on  a plate,  the  solid 
matter  or  residue  is  hardly  appreciable,  therefore  for 
“nourishment”  we  may  as  well  drink  whisky.  Let  us  try 
to  teach  this  to  the  ignorant,  and  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  only  the  alcohol,  which  any  fermented  liquor 
contains,  which  stimulates,  i.e.,  gives  imaginary  strength. 
The  effect  is  exactly  that  produced  by  a whip,  or  a spur,  on 
a horse.  It  goads  nature  to  further  efforts,  but  it  neither 
nourishes  or  strengthens.  The  question  of  its  being  food 
has  been  set  aside  for  ever. 

Let  us  look  on  it  from  another  point  of  view.  Who 
wrould  like  to  be  the  prescribing  physician  in  the  following 
case?  A young  man  of  excellent  character  was  taken 
seriously  ill.  His  medical  attendant  ordered  i vine.  That 
liquor  quicldy  created  in  him  the  peculiar  liking  of  the 
drunkard.  He  rose  from  his  sick  bed  possessed  by  a malady 
a thousand  times  worse  than  that  which  laid  him  down. 
Dipsomania,  or  drink  madness,  was  fairly  fastened  on  him, 
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and  lie  became  a wretched  outcast.  The  author  of  “ Medicinal 
Drinking,”  from  whom  we  take  this  incident,  says,  “ I, 
myselt,  passed  through  a severe  fever  without  either  food, 
or  drug,  or  drink  of  any  kind  but  water.  For  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  nothing  but  water,  and  the  juice  of  about 
halt  an  orange,  crossed  my  lips.  Night  and  day,  about 
every  three  hours,  I was  packed  in  sheets  wrung  out  of 
cold  water;  this  alone  subdued  the  delirium  constantly 
threatening  to  come  on  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours  and  a 
halt.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  I got  relief  in  full 
perspiration,  and  was  sufficiently  strong  to  sit  up  long  enough 
to  shave.” 

“ But  I often  find  digestion  improved,  and  pain  reduced 
by  taking  a little  wine  or  brandy,”  says  an  unbeliever. 
f(  Flow  do  you  explain  that  phenomenon  ? ” Perhaps  the 
most  convincing  argument  we  could  use  is  the  following 
experiment : — “ Take  two  glass  phials  and  fill  them  both  with 
the  gastric  juice  in  which  all  food  is  dissolved  in  the  human 
stomach.  Place  a small  piece  of  meat  in  both  phials.  Pour 
a verjr  small  quantity  of  alcohol  into  the  one  and  put  none 
in  the  other.  Heat  them  then  up  to  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  in  the  living  person.  The  meat  in  the  phial  in  which 
there  is  no  alcohol,  will  begin  speedily  to  dissolve,  and  go 
on  dissolving,  until  it  is  all  manifestly  fit  to  pass  from  the 
stomach.  That  in  the  phial  into  which  the  alcohol  was 
introduced  will  remain  unchanged,  or  if  much  alcohol  has 
been  introduced,  it  will  be  dried  and  brought  into  a state  of 
permanent  preservation.”  So  much  for  the  efficacy  of 
alcohol  in  digesting  food.*  Now  to  explain  its  power  in 
removing  pain.  The  reason  of  the  relief  experienced  from 
taking  whisky  or  brandy  is,  that  these  liquors,  as  a first 
result,  determine  the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  so  relieve 
the  suffering  part.  But  to  deaden  pain  is  not  to  remove 
the  cause  of  it.  The  alcoholic  stimulant  only  destroys  the 


* Another  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  human  body  which  our  experiment 
could  not  show  is  its  effect  on  the  saliva.  “ If  in  a healthy  and  somewhat 
hungry  state  you  touch  a piece  of  titmus  paper  with  the  tongue,  it  will 
redden  at  the  part  you  touched  it.  If  you  take  a small  quantity  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  and  then  touch  the  same  paper,  it  becomes  green.  The 
chemical  character  of  the  saliva  has  been  essentially  changed  by  the 
action  of  the  alcohol,  and  it  is  now  incapable,  for  the  time,  of  performing 
its  natural  part  in  digestion,  or  in  turning  the  food  into  the  substance 
of  which  blood  is  formed.” — “ Medicinal  Drinking.” 
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sensibility  of  the  nerves,  whose  duty  it  is  to  intimate  a state 
of  disorder ; certainly  no  inducement  to  adopt  that  style  of 
cure. 

Feeling  is  but  a bad  guide  in  many  respects.  The  author 
of  “ Medicinal  Drinking”  tells  us  of  a man  who,  when 
informed  that  he  was  not  wanned  but  cooled  by  alcohol,  he 
exclaimed,  “ Why,  it  warms  me  from  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  soles  of  my  feet.”  What  proof  have  we  it  does  not  ? 
The  thermometer;  a test  no  scientific  man  would  presume 
to  dispute.  “ If  any  one  when  quite  free  from  alcohol  will 
note  the  degree  of  heat  in  his  breath,  or  in  his  blood,  by 
placing  the  bulb  of  a thermometer  in  the  current  of  his 
breath,  or  under  his  tongue,  and  then,  after  taking  a small 
quantity  of  any  alcoholic  liquor,  ascertain  for  some  hours  the 
temperature  of  breath  and  blood  by  continual  applications 
of  the  instrument,  he  will  find  that  the  heat  is  lessened  as 
long  as  the  spirit  continues  to  influence  the  vital  stream. 
One  glass  of  brandy  will  keep  it  going  down  for  above  four 
hours.  Of  course  we  admit  the  feeling  of  heat,  but  the 
thermometer  knows  nothing  of  feelings . The  thermometer 
of  feeling  will  not  stand  against  that  of  Fahrenheit.” 

We  commend  the  following  passage  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  afraid  of  disturbing  the  action  of  the  heart 
by  taking  The  Bath,  forgetting  that  the  pores  have  been 
always  considered  “the  safety-valve  of  that  organ.”  “ The 
heart  is,  in  fact,  a wonderful  pump,  that  gives  70  or  80 
strokes  per  minute,  of  every  hour,  day  and  night,  perpe- 
tually ; and  were  it  to  cease  beating  for  a single  minute, 
die  would  cease.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  an 
artificial  stimulus  be  taken  into  the  blood,  which  urges  on 
the  action  of  the  pump  to  extra  work,  that  extra  work  must 
all  the  sooner  wear  out  the  machinery.  Let  a person  take 
a glass  of  brandy,  and  in  a few  minutes  his  pulse  will  rise 
ten  or  more  beats  per  minute.  Should  a dose  of  this,  or 
other  alcoholic  drink  be  taken  daily,  the  heart  will  too  often 
become  _ hypertrophied,  or  enlarged  throughout.  Indeed,  it 
is  painful  to  witness  how  many  persons  are  actually  labour- 
ing under  disease  of  the  heart,  owing  entirely  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors.” — Dr.  Munroe. 

One  quotation  more  from  an  eye-witness,  and  we  have 
done.  “Take  two  cases  of  fatal  asthma.  I have  seen  a 
person  passing  from  this  life  through  the  sore  ordeal  of  this 
disease  constantly  relieved  by  small  portions  of  alcohol.  I 
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have  seen  another,  passing  through  the  same,  relieved  by  sips 
ot  hot  water.  The  relief  in  the  case  in  which  water  was  used 
was  not  only  as  visible  as  in  that  of  the  alcohol,  but  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  that  deplorable  restlessness  which 

always  follows  the  use  of  the  fiery  stimulant 

I have  seen  another  case — one  of  fatal  consumption.  The 
prescription  of  the  medical  man  was  ‘wine,’  given  often,  or 
‘whisky,’  if  preferred.  Small  quantities  of  wine  were  used. 
The  patient  was  miserable.  By  other  advice  the  alcohol 
was  discontinued,  and  the  juice  of  an  orange,  mixed  with  a 
little  sugar  and  water,  given  instead.  The  relief  called 
forth  blessings  on  the  head  of  him  who  prescribed  the 
change.” 

W' e cannot  conclude  our  subject  without  saying  that  it 
always  seemed  to  us  almost  a crime  to  give  the  pledge  to  a 
drunkard,  who  generally  takes  it  in  a paroxysm  of  self- 
reproach,  without  undertaking  the  surveillance  of  the  unfor- 
tunate for  some  time  after.  Surely  it  cannot  be  expected, 
without  one  of  those  miraculous  interventions  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  hope  for,  that  an  habitual  drunkard  can  all 
at  once  refrain  from  gratifying  his  maddening  propensity, 
unless  some  substitute  is  given  to  supply  its  place.  A few 
members  of  every  Temperance  Society  should  form  them- 
selves into  a committee  of  supervision  over  such  cases. 
Teaching  the  family  to  be  on  the  watch  against  the  violent 
outbreak,  the  alarming  depression,  the  insupportable  craving 
almost  certain  to  return.  Nice,  well-favoured  tea  or 
coffee,  a cup  of  hot  milk,  broth,  some  better  diet  than  usual,* 
perhaps  a glass  of  pure  spring  water,  the  morning  ablution, 
certainly  The  Bath,  together  with  the  use  of  the  hot  stupe 
and  stomach  bandage,  should  be  ordered,  and  even  jirovided  if 
necessary.  It  is  not  among  the  strong-willed,  but  among 
those  infirm  of  purpose,  the  weak  and  vacillating,  that  we 
have  chiefly  to  work.  Let  us  not  then  overlook  natural 
influences,  if  our  object  be,  not  that  the  pledge  should  be 
taken,  but  that  it  should  be  kept. 

Our  ideas  might  be  considered  utopian  by  many,  but, 
before  so  rejecting  them,  we  earnestly  call  attention  to  the 
accumulation  of  facts  and  arguments  which  we  have  here 
advanced  in  their  favour.t 

* See  note  at  tlie  end. 

t “Dr.  Trail’s  Temperance  Platform,”  a work  difficult  to  quote,  givee 
much  important  information  on  this  subject. 
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If  the  subject  we  have  left  be  a gloomy  one,  that  to  which 
we  now  turn  is  still  more  so.  If  there  be  one  thing  more 
than  another  to  deplore  in  the  present  aspect  of  society,  it 
is  the  vice  of  smoking.  We  know  no  words  to  use,  no 
reasoning  to  advance  with  any  hope  of  stopping  this  insi- 
dious vice  ; for,  once  adopted,  it  seems  as  if  all  hope  of 
reform  were  gone  for  ever.  Cruel,  cold-hearted  men  write 
learned  disquisitions  on  the  harmlessness  of  smoking  in 
“ moderation.”  Who  does  so  ? Is  it  the  young  urchins  in 
blouses  we  now  see  chewing  tobacco  and  smoking  pipes,  for 
whom  our  only  hope  is  an  early  grave,  before  they  disgrace 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  country  ? God  forgive 
those  who  set  them  the  example,  who,  in  possession  of  all  earth’s 
blessings,  cannot  be  happy  unless  employed  in  puffing  away 
their  brains,  and  poisoning  the  very  air  around  them.  We 
repeat,  a despairing  sense  of  incapacity  takes  possession  of 
us  when  we  approach  this  topic.  What  use  is  it  to  say  that 
smoking  promotes  the  thirst  which  leads  to  drunkenness — 
that  it  causes  the  blood  corpuscles,  viz.,  the  life- supporting 
portion  of  the  blood  to  shrivel  and  lose  their  natural 
appearance — that  it  affects  the  action  of  the  heart — that  it 
develops  the  germs  of  consumption — that  it  injures  the 
digestive  organs — that  it  impairs  the  muscular  energy,  and 
destroys  the  nervous  strength  ? Youth  but  imperfectly 
realises  death  or  disease ; and  if  the  thought  does  strike,  it 
is  put  away  with  the  hope  of  some  special  personal  inter- 
vention. 

If  young  men  will  not  refrain  for  their  own  sakes,  will 
they  tor  the  sake  of  others  ? Dr.  Trail  says,  ‘‘Wives  are  put 
into  consumption  and  children  poisoned  by  the  breath  of 
husbands  and  fathers.”  We  appeal  to  any  one  whose  sensi- 
bility is  not  impaired  by  habit,  is  there  anything  more 
revolting  than  a smoker’s  breath  ? See  the  craving  for  the 
wretched  drug,  which  even  the  most  moderate  are  not  free 
from  ; the  lassitude  it  produces  ; the  money  it  wastes  (by 
no  means  an  unimportant  consideration) ; and  let  any  one 
who  has  not  smoked  away  his  conscience,  say  is  it  a safe,  a 
harmless,  an  excusable  habit  for  a young  man  who  has  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life ; or  a Christian  who  has  to  account 
for  every  moment  of  time  before  the  throne  of  God  ? 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  the  lecture  of  an 
eminent  medical  man  to  his  pupils  might  deter  some  one 
lad  from  adopting  this  fatal  vice,  which  so  many  are  led  into 
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from  example,  or  through  mere  gaite  de  cceur.  After  con- 
demning the  immoderate  use  of  malt  liquors,  or  spirits,  the 
lecturer  proceeded : — “ There  is  another  habit  also  which  I 
cannot  but  regard  as  a curse  of  the  present  day.  I mean 
smoking.  Now  don’t  be  frightened,  my  young  friends,  I 
am  not  going  to  give  a sermon  against  smoking.  That  is 
not  my  business.  But  it  is  my  business  to  point  out  to  you 
all  the  various  and  insidious  causes  of  general  paralysis, 
and  smoking  is  one  of  them.  I know  of  no  single  vice 
which  does  so  much  harm  as  smoking  ; it  is  a snare  and  a 
delusion.  It  soothes  the  excited  system  at  the  time,  to 
render  it  more  irritable  and  feeble  ultimately.  It  is  like 
opium  in  that  respect,  and  if  you  want  to  know  all  the 
wretchedness  that  this  drug  can  produce,  you  should  read 
the  confession  of  an  opium  eater.  I can  always  distinguish 

by  his  complexion  the  man  who  smokes  much 

I believe  that  cases  of  general  paralysis  are  more  frequent  in 
England  than  they  used  to  he,  and  I suspect  that  smoking 
tobacco  is  one  of  the  causes  of  that  increase.” 

How  truly  it  has  been  said,  “ Men  do  not  die,  they  kill 
themselves.” 

LAST  WOEDS. 

When  we  sit,  and  dream  visions,  the  foundation  of  all 
our  airy  castles  is  an  education  which  will  make  physiologi- 
cal instruction  a primary  consideration ; which  will  teach 
the  young  the  poison  of  stimulants  and  narcotics ; the 
dignity  of  labour  ; the  holiness  of  self-denial.  We  have 
imaginary  Turkish  Baths,  and  co-operative  societies  spread 
over  the  country,  but  even  in  dreamland  we  have  hardly 
yet  realised  an  Hydropathic  Hospital,  though,  if  there  be 
any  truth  in  what  this  pamphlet  contains,  it  is  one  ol  our 
first  requisites. 

Our  one  hope  is,  that  as  there  was  never  a time  in  which 
the  public  mind  took  so  just  a view  of  the  best  means  for 
benefiting  the  industrious  classes,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
sanitary  institutions,  equal  in  value  to  workmen’s  halls  and 
public  kitchens,  may  follow  in  their  wake.  To  us  there  is 
something  grand  in  the  individuality  and  self-dependence 
of  the  English  mind,  and  we  feel  certain,  could  we  reach 
those  in  the  sister  country  capable  of  working  out  the  good 
which  must  follow  the  improvements  we  suggest,  even  our 
insignificance  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their  accomplishment  . 
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The  poverty  of  our  country,  perhaps  the  absence  of  those 
qualities  we  admire  in  England,  increases  the  difficulty  of 
introducing  new  systems  at  home.  Society  is  bound  to  help 
Dr.  Barter  in  his  great  struggle  to  put  sanitary  science  on 
a new  basis.  There  are  two  things  at  which,  we  may  say 
without  the  smallest  affectation,  we  often  feel  appalled — the 
magnitude  of  the  responsibility  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  indifference  with  which  some  talk  of  the  poor  as  if  they 
were  of  another  species,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  suffer,  and 
ours  only  to  enjoy. 

Perhaps  nothing  tends  more  to  perpetuate  abuses,  or 
leads  to  supineness  and  indifference  than  the  vague  idea  in 
most  minds,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  the  will  of 
God.  Most  emphatically  do  we  deny  this  disparaging 
view  of  God’s  providence.  Evil  exists  only  by  His  permission. 
Dare  any  one  say  it  is  bjr  God’s  will,  the  drunkard  drinks 
himself  to  death ; that  the  children  of  inebriates  are  mad, 
or  idiotic ; the  family  of  improvident  parents  ruined  ; or 
the  suicide  makes  his  own  grave  ? And  not  rather  acknow- 
ledge these  results  the  inevitable  consequences  of  immutable 
laws,  which  make  sin  its  own  punishment. 

Becognise  in  evil  God’s  will,  and  at  once  you  strike  a 
blow  at  all  exertion.  But  let  us  once  satisfy  ourselves  that 
it  exists  only  by  God’s  permission,  and  all  the  energy  of 
our  nature  rises  in  antagonism  against  it,  as  subversive  of 
God’s  moral  code,  and  all  earthly  happiness.  The  tendency 
to  oriental  fatalism  existing  among  our  people  makes  the 
clear  elucidation  of  this  doctrine  an  important  duty.  They 
never  see  any  cause  for  self-reproach  in  the  illness  which 
sweeps  away  their  families,  because  they  do  not  understand 
that  God  no  more  interferes  to  arrest  the  exhalation  of 
poisonous  gases  from  every  form  of  dirt,  than  He  does 
to  prevent  a man  from  getting  drunk  who  swallows  raw 
whisky.  Death  and  difficulty  always  present  themselves  to 
their  minds  as  “ God’s  will,”  and 'therefore  they  passively 
resign  themselves  to  every  form  of  suffering,  believing  it  a 
certain  proof  of  the  Divine  favour. 

A little  while  ago  we  were  much  struck  by  the  words  of  a 
woman  in  The  People’s  Bath.  She  had  so  confused  God’s 
love  for  the  poor  in  her  mind,  with  the  idea  that  poverty 
was  the  one  necessary  condition  for  obtaining  His  favour, 
that  she  repeatedly  and  passionately  exclaimed,  “ I like  to 
be  miserable.”  We  tried  to  reason  with  her;  and  to  explain 
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that  “ the  poor  of  God  ” were  those  who  were  “ poor  in 
spirit  ” — who  used  money,  but  did  not  love  it,  though  they 
considered  themselves  bound  to  practise  prudence  and  self- 
denial  in  the  disposal  of  their  means,  lest  they  should  fall 
into  the  temptation  and  snare  of  poverty,  which  so  few  are 
strong  enough  to  resist.  It  seemed  as  if  we  struck  on  an 
unawakened  chord  in  our  poor  hearer’s  mind,  when  we 
dwelt  on  her  duty  to  save,  while  her  husband  was  employed, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  before  our  conversation  ended  she  promised  to 
try  and  put  a few  shillings  into  the  savings’  bank. 

We  had  a similar  conversation  with  a man  on  a day  of 
general  amusement.  Of  course  his  first  words  were — “ How 
could  I save  out  of  nine  shillings  a week,  and  keep  a little 
family  ? ” But  we  asked,  “ If*  you  fell  ill  how  would  they 
live?  How  can  you  clothe  them  without  making  some 
provision  ? You  take  loan  money,  which  you  must  pay 
with  interest,  why  not  try  and  save  in  preference  ?”  He 
left  us,  after  making  a promise  of  total  abstinence  for  a 
month,  with  the  resolution  of  putting  a shilling  into  the 
Post-Office  Savings’  Bank  before  the  day  was  over.  Poor 
fellow,  it  moved  us  to  hear  him  say  as  he  went  away,  “ I 
don’t  care  to  go  to  the  races  now.” 

Our  people  are  such  children  they  want  to  be  watched 
and  stimulated  every  moment.  If  gentlemen  would 
encourage  their  workmen,  and  ladies  see  after  the  homes 
and  habits  of  the  wives,  what  good  might  be  easily  accom- 
plished. Those  who  object  to  working  out  of  the  domestic 
circle  cannot  deny  that  they  are  largely  responsible  for  their 
servants.  If  it  were  the  rule  in  every  household  that 
servants  put  by  something  out  of  each  quarter's  wages,  far 
more  benefit  would  be  done  than  by  endowing  a great  many 
servants’  asylums.  The  spirit  of  emulation  spreads  very 
quickly,  and  those  who  once  have  established  a credit  at 
the  Post-Office  Savings’  Bank,  and  received  a letter  from 
the  Postmaster  General,  will  seldom  give  up  the  good 
practice  established  by  a thoughtful  mistress.  We  have  an 
old  quarrel  with  the  younger  members  of  our  own  sex,  for 
though  it  has  sometimes  happened  to  us  when  pleading  for 
help  to  build  our  Poor  Bath,  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  a 
little  child,  who  would  proffer  a penny  or  a sixpence,  it  has 
never  been  our  privilege  to  reach  the  heart  of  a young  lady ! 
And  we  shall  further  say,  we  see  nothing  more  depressing 
in  the  future  than  the  stony  indifference  which  at  the 
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present  time  marks  the  youth  of  the  richer  classes,  and 
which  by  one  of  those  mysterious  laws  which  govern 
society  we  find  reflected  with  singular  exactness  in  the 
lower  stratum  to  be  seen  in  The  People's  Bath.  If  it  excites 
indignation,  it  sometimes,  too,  excites  a smile  to  meet  there, 
the  superciliousness  which  may  be  seen  in  the  ball-room ; 
the  same  scornful  indifference  to  the  friendly  warning  ; the 
same  dull  insensibility  to  the  good  which  might  be  effected 
with  little  trouble.  But  it  is  our  idiosyncracy  to  be  patient 
with  the  faults  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  It  is  against 
those  of  the  educated  rich  that  our  heart  hardens,  or  swells 
with  indignation.  We  have  no  patience  with  the  false 
sentimentality  which  expends  itself  in  words  ; or  that  con- 
temptuous pity  which  speaks  of  those  for  whom  Christ 
died — human  beings,  with  throbbing,  sensitive  hearts  like 
our  own,  as  “ those  creatures.”  Those  who  assume  that 
tone, — some  adopt  it  unconsciously, — do  themselves  much 
moral  injury. 

However,  the  philosopher  accepts  every  social  phase,  and 
we  must  try  to  imitate  him.  Besides,  though  we  sometimes 
complain  of  want  of  sympathy,  there  are  still  a few  kind 
hearts  at  home  who  share  our  work  and  our  opinions  ; and 
our  dear  friend,  the  author  of  “ Egypt,”  whose  only  fault  is 
too  much  partiality  for  ourselves,  is  an  admirable  instance 
of  zeal,  talent,  and  benevolence.  We  trust  she  will  make 
many  converts  among  her  countrywomen ; and  as  she 
belongs  to  a family  with  whom  philanthropy  seems  an 
instinct,  we  hope  much  from  their  influence. 

Many  heavy  duties  lie  at  our  door  in  Ireland;  among 
the  first  is  that  of  raising  the  social  habits  of  the  people. 
They  want  as  much  to  be  warned  against  the  pawn  office  as 
the  public-house.  Not  only  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but 
to  get  money  to  spend  in  pleasure  and  amusement,  (we  need 
not  add  for  whisky,)  the  cloak,  the  blanket,  the  shoes,  are 
unhesitatingly  pledged  ; and  we  may  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  the  population  of  our  cities  live  on  credit  and 
the  pawn  office.  The  following  peep  into  domestic  life,  in 
its  ingenuity  and  recklessness,  will,  we  think,  astonish  many. 
Imagine  a family,  where  the  wife’s  first  morning  duty  is  to 
send  her  husband’s  shoes  to  the  pawn  to  get  money  to  buy 
breakfast.  The  next  step,  to  enable  the  man  to  go  to  work, 
is  to  release  the  shoes  by  pledging  the  blanket,  and  so  on 
through  the  day  ! What  can  be  hoped  from  children  reared 
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in  such  a moral  atmosphere  ? Can  they  he  ever  anything 
but  reckless,  improvident,  and  degraded  ? And  can  any 
amount  of  religious  ceremonial  satisfy  the  consciences  of 
such  parents  ? 

One  great  remedy  for  such  a state  of  things,  besides 
impressing  on  the  minds  of  children  horror  of  its  degrada- 
tion, is  to  put  before  the  old  a better  and  happier  condition. 
Excite  hope  in  their  minds.  Dazzle  them  with  the  success 
of  co-operative  societies.  Tempt  and  teach  them  to  form 
such  associations,  and  kindle  in  their  hearts  a spirit  of 
emulative  admiration  of  the  forty  weavers  at  Kochdale,  who, 
to  our  vision,  deserve  to  be  called  the  heroes  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Those  who  make  this  attempt  have  not  a day’s  work 
before  them,  but  if  they  succeed  they  will  have  regenerated 
their  country,  for  co-operative  societies  have  solved  the 
question  of  poverty  more  than  any  philanthropic  scheme 
which  has  been  ever  yet  divined.  When  we  read  of  the 
happiness  and  comfort  possessed  by  English  co-operatives, 
their  first-class  libraries,  their  Turkish  Baths,  their  wonderful 
money  accumulations,  it  makes  the  heart  sore  to  remember 
such  things  are  unheard  of,  and  unknown  at  home. 

When  we  shall  recognise  among  our  countrymen  bodies 
possessed  of  the  honesty,  mutual  trust,  perseverance,  and 
self-denial  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  similar  insti- 
tutions, steadily  working  out  their  plans,  and  tempting 
others  to  imitate  their  example,  we  shall  then  say — Behold 
the  nucleus  of  a great  nation  ! 

So  few  share  our  opinions,  the  public  mind  is  as  yet  so 
inert  and  indifferent,  there  is  little  chance  we  shall  live  to 
see  the  realisation  of  many  of  our  aspirations.  But  so  deep 
is  our  interest,  so  ardent  our  desire  for  their  accomplish- 
ment, that  if  there  be  a future  for  Ireland,  such  as  w© 
aspire  to,  it  seems  to  us,  as  if  our  very  dust  will  rejoice. 


As  the  following  letters  excited  some  interest  when  they 
appeared  in  the  Weekly  Record,  we  are  induced  to  republish 
them. 


TEMPERANCE  AND  THE  TURKISH  BATH. 


Sir, — I may  make  your  kindness  in  noticing  the  opening  of  the' 
“ People’s  Bath”  at  Cork  an  excuse  for  this  intrusion,  but  what  really 
gives  me' confidence  to  address  you  is,  that  in  your  paper  I see  the  first 
public  recognition,  from  a Temperance  journal,  of  the  value  of  The 
Turkish  Bath  as  an  aid  to  the  great  social  reform  of  which  you  are  the 
advocate. 

Allow  me  to  take  your  words  as  my  text,  while  I briefly  state  what, 
from  my  point  of  view,  seem  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  steady  advance- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Temperance.  They  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
fewest  words,  and  placed  under  the  heads  of  a defective  system  of 
education  and  a recognised  medical  treatment  opposed  to  the  true  laws 
of  life.  When  physiology  becomes  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of 
youth,  when  the  mind  is  impressed  at  its  most  susceptible  period  with 
the  true  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks,  their  utter  needlessness  in  illness, 
their  prostating  effects,  their  poisonous  character,  their  degrading  con- 
sequences, their  entire  inefficiency  to  sustain  either  animal  life  or  the 
necessary  vital  temperature — and  when,  in  bright  and  happy  contrast, 
the  value  of  water  is  explained,  its  richness  in  oxygen,  its  use  as  a 
medicine  as  well  as  a tonic,  its  purifying  and  solvent  qualifies,  are  all 
made  clear  by  precept  as  well  as  example — is  it  likely  that  the  unnatural 
craving  for  the  false  and  pernicious  stimulant  will  meet  us  at  every 
step,  as  it  does  now?  Who  at  the  present  day  practically  recognises 
water  as  a tonic  ? None,  but  a handful  of  Hydropathists,  most  of  whom 
have  bought  their  knowledge  by  years  of  the  bitterest  suffering.  Parents, 
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will  you  teach  this  lesson  to  your  children  ? Give  the  wisdom,  and 
spare  the  pang.  Contrast  two  persons,  under  the  drug  and  water  treat- 
ment. See  how  the  former,  chilled,  languid,  and  depressed,  shrinks 
with  a shudder  both  from  air  and  water,  while  the  wiser  follower  of  a 
true  Hygiene  fearlessly  bathes  inwardly  and  outwardly  in  God’s  great 
and  most  universal  of  blessings. 

I know  there  are  some  few  conscientious  minds,  perhaps  shocked  at 
what  every-day’s  experience  brings  under  their  observation,  who  are 
earnestly  opposing  themselves  to  the  tide  in  favour  of  stimulants  which 
now  seems  to  carry  all  before  it  in  allopathic  practice.  But  if  they  are 
firm  enough  to  resist,  can  they  be  always  sure  that  their  patients  will, 
with  equal  firmness,  endure  the  inevitably-depressing  influence  of 
drugs,  without  yielding  to  the  seduction  of  either  stimulant  or  opiate  ? 
Let  me  suggest  another  question.  Suppose  there  is  a treatment, 
safer,  surer,  more  unerring,  which,  without  a compromise  of 
much  or  little,  thrusts  alcohol  away  in  every  stage  of  disease, 
in  every  condition  of  health,  and  which  binds  all  who  prescribe 
it  never  to  swerve  from  this  fundamental  rule,  under  the  penalty 
of  contradicting  every  principle  on  which  their  theory  is  based,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  their  own  self-respect  and  their  patients’  confidence  ; 
and  suppose,  still  further,  this  treatment,  by  its  clearness  and  simpli- 
city, proves  itself  peculiarly  suited  to  the  wants  of  those  we  most  wish 
to  serve,  will  your  readers  accept  it?  I shall  at  least  test  their  sincerity 
by  offering  it  to  them,  for  such  a Hygiene  does  exist,  and  is  called  Hydro- 
pathy. Those  whom  I address  may  have  heard  of,  and  laughed  at  it, 
but  can  we  call  ourselves  honest  while  we  refuse  to  investigate  a mode 
of  treatment  which,  while  boldly  promising  to  cure  better,  quicker,  and 
much  more  permanently  than  any  other,  pledges  itself  not  only  to 
remove  the  snare  we  declaim  against,  from  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  unwary,  but  also  to  fortify  them  against  temptation.  I ask  those 
earnest  in  the  cause  of  Temperance  to  bring  all  the  energies  of  their 
minds  to  the  investigation  of  my  statements,  and  to  make  the  question 
one  of  conscience,  as  well  as  intellect,  for  surely  we  should  not  lightly 
reject  any  plan  of  conduct,  Hygienic  or  otherwise,  which  promises  to 
be  a help  to  the  great  virtue  of  self-control. 

Hitherto  there  were  more  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  Hydropathy  than 
at  present.  Many  with  low  vitality  shrank  from  its  apparent  severity  ; 
but  all  that,  was  wranted  to  its  beautiful  adaptation  to  every  form  of  ill- 
ness has  been  now  happily  met  by  Dr.  Barter’s  great  sagacity  in  com- 
bining it  with  The  Turkish  Bath.  What  makes  so  many  enthusiasts  in 
this  new  faith  ? Simply  its  superiority  to  the  old  one.  Another  ques- 
tion necessarily  follows.  Once  convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  this  new 
regime,  what  excuse  can  we  offer  if  we  neglect  to  force  a change  of 
treatment  on  our  charitable  institutions?  How  many  pledges  have 
been  broken  in  these  establishments  never  to  be  renewed!  For  what  is 
the  ever  recurring  testimony  of  the  poor  hospital  patient?  “ I can’t 
do  without  porter  now,  the  doctors  ordered  it  for  me  ; they  said  it 
would  bring  back  my  strength.”  Alas!  alas!  how  many  souls  have 
been  lost  through  words  like  these!  Shall  we  never  learn  wisdom — 
never  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  poor — consider  their  tempta- 
tions— realise  their  privations — or  give  them  even  the  option  of  avoiding 
a mode  of  treatment  in  illness  which  it  requires  almost  superhuman 
strength  in  the  underfed  to  practise  and  “abstain.”  Again  and  again, 
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I repeat,  reject  the  drug,  and  you  destroy  the  greatest  incentive  to 
stimulants  which  exists. 

But  I want  to  draw  attention  to  another  side  of  the  question  not  so 
often  dwelt  on.  God  has  filled  the  world  with  beauty  because  He  knows 
there  are  many  ways  of  drawing  hearts  upwards.  While  we  humbly 
acknowledge  His  restraining  grace  is  above  all  and  everything,  shall  wre 
not  try  to°imitate  His  tender,  all-embracing  love,  by  enlisting  every 
harmless,  healthful,  exhilarating  enjoyment  in  the  cause  we  have 
at  heart.  The  poor  have  few  places  of  pleasurable  resort.  Shall  we 
deny  them  “The  Bath,”  which  will  be  a safeguard  against  the  “gin- 
palace” — a refuge  from  the  discomforts  of  home — a strengthening 
luxury — a help  to  morality,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect  ? Why  should 
the  temperate  be  gloomy  and  ascetic  ? I have  never  seen  brighter  eyes, 
or  numbers  more  simply  happy,  than  at  our  South  of  Ireland  Hydro- 
pathic Establishment  at  Blarney.  Let  the  incredulous  come  and  see. 
I only  ask  them  to  count  the  number,  and  listen  to  the  expressions  of 
the  labouring  poor  who  frequent  our  “ People’s  Bath  ” at  Cork.  “ It  is 
a glory  to  us,”  “There  was  never  anything  like  it,”  &c.,  may  be  heard 
from  every  lip.  One  incident,  which  has  left  an  ache  in  my  heart  ever 
since  it  occurred,  will  suggest  the  value  which  this  new  luxury  may  yet 
assume  as  a Temperance  agent.  On  last  Christmas-eve,  a period  which 
is  unfortunately  always  marked  by  excess,  a teetotaller  of  seven  years’ 
standing  smelt  the  fumes  of  whisky  in  the  miserable  room  adjoining 
his  own.  The  craving  for  the  old  enemy  was  awakened,  and  to  escape 
the  temptation  the  poor  man  went  out  only  to  fall  headlong  into  the 
snare  at  a neighbour’s  house.  He  came  back  drunk,  to  strip  the  clothes 
from  his  own  and  his  children’s  beds,  and  never  desisted  till  he  left 
himself  without  one  article  of  furniture.  If  any  one  had,  on  that  night, 
led  this  poor  tempted  human  creature  into  The  Turkish  Bath,  where  the 
craving  for  drink  would  have  been  allayed  by  the  counteracting  feelings 
of  warmth  and  pleasui'e,  and  the  mind  amused  by  conversation  and 
society,  what  misery,  as  well  as  sin,  would  have  been  prevented  ! 

It  is  often  urged  against  my  arguments  for  a wider  education  that  “if 
religion  will  not  make  people  sober,  nothing  else  will.”  To  me  this 
seems  cold  and  narrow  reasoning.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  say, 
too,  “ As  the  real  Christian  must  always  be  the  truest  gentleman,  what 
is  the  necessity  of  teaching  profane  literature  and  tho  various  accomplish- 
ments?” Is  it  not  an  acknowledged  fact  that  a cultivated  mind  is 
always  a help  against  evil  associations  and  low  temptation  ? and  may 
not  an  early  knowledge  of  tho  real  nature  of  the  various  forms  of  alcohol, 
their  apparently  beneficial  effects  at  first,  their  certainly  injurious  conse- 
quences at  a later  period,  while  it  takes  the  cunning  excuse  from  tho 
hypocrite,  strengthen  religious  convictions  in  the  honest,  and  help  them 
to  the  victory  ? Take  an  instance  of  the  evils  of  ignorance.  Some 
time  since  I was  condemning  the  use  of  wine  in  the  presence  of  a ladv, 
who  at  once  said,  in  refutation  of  my  assertions,  that  she  had  given  a 
little  of  the  forbidden  stimulant  with  marked  advantage  to  her  little 
child  the  day  before,  when  she  noticed  her  dull  and  languid.  It  was 
useless  for  me  to  say  she  had  merely  produced  a falso  excitement,  and 
that  wine  only  wasted  the  child’s  strength  instead  of  adding  to  it.  ’ The 
apparent  improvement  she  had  seen  left  a stronger  impression  than  my 
arguments  could  counteract.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  want  of  physio- 
logical knowledge,  the  acquirement  of  which  most  persons  consider  as 
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much  out  of  their  sphere  of  duties  as  the  study  of  the  abstract  sciences, 
often  leads  innocently  and  unconsciously  to  the  foundation  of  habits 
destructive  both  to  moral  and  physical  health.* 

Before  I conclude,  I venture  to  give  a word  of  caution  for  the  ball- 
room, founded  on  an  expression  to  which  I listened  with  the  deepest 
disgust.  “ Oh,”  said  a gentleman,  with  a curl  on  his  lip,  “ I like  to 
dance  with  a girl  when  she  has  had  a couple  of  glasses  of  champagne.” 
I repeat  these  words  now,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  excite  such  a 
throb  of  indignation  in  the  innocent  minds  that  read  them  as  wTill  seal 
their  lips  to  wine  for  ever.  I tell  them  to  mothers  because  the  insult 
will  sting  their  hearts  still  deeper,  and  may,  perhaps,  give  graver 
significance  to  the  arguments  which  lead  to  that  single  word — abstain. 

Parents,  instructors  of  youth,  if  you  would  help  to  save  souls  and 
prevent  physical  suffering,  with  a higher  knowledge,  teach  Temperance 
and  physiology  to  those  under  your  control.  Reject  drugs  as  poisonous 
in  every  sense,  adopt  the  use  of  the  “ wret  bandage,”  as  well  as  The 
Turkish  Bath,  and  if  you  would  still  more  contribute  to  God’s  glory, 
and  human  happiness,  indulge  and  strengthen  the  bias  of  any  boy  who, 
from  taste  and  conviction,  aspires  to  be  a Hydropathic  physician.  Do 
not  fear  his  future.  Beside  the  pleasure  of  saving  life,  I venture  to  pre- 
dict he  will  find  a remunerative  practice,  for  prejudice  is  giving  way, 
Truth  is  with  us,  and  a general  distrust  is  spreading  over  society,  of  the 
uncertain  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  old  treatment,  which  pulls 
down  with  one  hand  what  it  attempts  to  build  up  with  the  'other. 

Allow  me  to  give  one  more  practical  suggestion.  Parents,  take  from 
your  children’s  dinner-table  that  atrocious  compound  called  beer, 
which,  with  every  other  mischief,  lays  the  foundation  of  the  very  evil 
you  deprecate,  and  permit  me  to  say  that  civilisation  is  little  better 
than  a mockery,  which  allows  good  water  to  remain  an  expensive  or 
impossible  luxury.  Let  us  learn  wisdom  from  the  broken  aqueducts, 
.the  ruined  Baths  of  the  Romans ; until  we  can  point  to  their  counterparts 
at  home,  to  mv  judgment,  our  “ social  science  ” and  “sanitary  asso- 
-ciatiaas”  have  little  to  be  proud  of. 

Our  subject  is  so  comprehensive,  so  inexhaustible,  that  I have 
trespassed  far  beyond  my  limits,  and  yet  have  hardly  touched  on  The 
Bath,  which  an  eloquent  writer  has  described  as  a “ new  pleasure  in  a 
weary  world.”  My  object  in  addressing  you  is  not  to  discuss  its  merits, 
but  to  ask  for  the  poor  an  innocent  gratification  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  health,  of  Temperance,  and  of  morality.  Ah ! you 
who  are  strong  of  purpose,  rich  in  health,  in  comforts,  in  social  position, 
do  not  refuse  to  those  infirm  of  will,  weak  from  illness,  crushed  by  the 
grinding  necessity  of  never-ending  work,  the  relaxation  and  enjoyment 

* The  friends  of  Temperance  have  at  present  a formidable  enemy  in  the 
increasing  use  of  tobacco,  which  must  blunt  moral  perception,  while  it  dwarfs 
the  intellect  and  enfeebles  the  frame.  Perhaps  if  parents  were  reminded  of  the 
•decision  pronounced  by  the  heads  of  the  French  colleges,  that  “the  boys  who 
smoked  were  inferior  in  everything  to  thosewhodid  not,’’  they  would  take  more 
pains  to  check  a passion  which  makes  one  almost  despair  of  the  world.  Is  it  not 
an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  times  that  in  our  illustrated.  popular  fictions  the 
hero  is  sure  to  be  depicted  lounging  against  a gate  with  a pipe  and  brandy-flask, 
looking  in  every  respect  like  a groom,  only  not  so  respectable,  for  he  is  idle  ? 
While  the  modern  heroine,  when  not  busy  at  fraud  or  murder,  is  equally  certain 
to  manifest  her  benevolence  by  sending  unlimited  bottles  of  port  wine  to  some 
interesting  invalid!  Ladies,  when  will  you  learn  to  prescribe  for  your  poor 
neighbours  the  cheap  remedy  which  we  call  “ the  wet  bandage?  ” 
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they  would  find  in  the  great  social  and  sanitary  aid  which  has  been 
lately  restored  to  the  civilised  world,  lest  at  another  day  you  may  be 
reproached  for  refusing  a plank  on  which  many  may  haply  have  drifted 
to  firmer  ground,  and  a new  and  better  life. 

I have  avoided  in  this  letter  all  scientific  discussion,  for  which  I am 
unfit,  and  tried  only  to  awaken  conscience.  If  my  attempt  appear 
presumptuous,  I can  only  beg  my  readers  to  remember  that,  as  God 
has  often  used  the  humblest  agents  as  His  instruments,  so  there  may  be 
occasions  when  the  highest  human  intelligence  may  receive  and  follow 
the  suggestions  of  an  inferior  mind. 

With  many  apologies  for  trespassing  so  long,  believe  me,  sir,  with 
the  truest  respect  for  your  labours,  your  obliged  servant, 

An  Irishwoman. 

I believe  our  highest  mission  is  not  so  much  to  reclaim  the  drunkard 
as  to  surround  innocence  with  so  many  safeguards,  as  will  make 
drunkenness  only  the  vice  of  the  innately  depraved.  The  “ external 
hindrances  ” I venture  to  suggest  are  a more  comprehensive  educa- 
tion, a medieal  treatment  which  ignores  and  forbids  the  stimulant,  and 
the  new  luxury  of  The  Turkish  Bath.  No  wonder  that  I write  with 
diffidence  and  hesitation,  for,  simp’e  as  my  words  appear,  they  are 
against  the  interests  of  many,  and  will  test  the  sincerity  of  all,  for  I 
propose — a Revolution. 

May  20th,  1863. 
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A NEW  HYGIENE. 


“If  it  be  a solemn  duty  to  keep  the  spirit  pure  as  a sanctuary  for  the  Most 
High,  if  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind  are  to  be  devoted  to  God  and  the  service  of 
our  fellow-men,  then  who  can  overrate  our  responsibility  to  keep  the  body, 
through  which  alone,  and  by  which  alone,  the  highest  achievements  of  practical 
heroism  can  Jbe  won  on  earth,  in  the  robustest  working  and  militant  condition. 
. . . . When  I ponder  on  the  wealth  of  human  happiness  which  lies  folded 
up  within  this  subject,  I am  tempted  to  call  on  the  student  to  leave  his  learning, 
the  philosopher  his  science,  the  clergyman  his  theologies,  and  first  teach  men  to 
obey  God’s  laws  in  their  physical  frames,  how  to  glorify  Him  in  their  bodies,  as 
an  accompaniment,  if  not  a first  requisite,  to  glorifying"  Him  in  their  spirits.” — 
Hon.  Horace  Mann. 


SrR, — “I  propose  a revolution,”  were  the  concluding  words  of  a 
former  letter.  That  revolution  is  embodied  in  the  eloquent  words  I 
have  chosen  for  my  text.  Few  will  deny  it  is  worth  working  for,  but 
the  questions  remain,  How  is  it  to  be  effected?  Where  are  we  to  begin? 
With  such  an  authority  to  support  me,  I have  less  diffidence  in  asserting 
that  the  first  step  to  our  proposed  object  is  to  give  an  education  which 
will  impress  the  young  with  reverence  for  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
moral  laws;  which,  by  explaining  the  penalties  which  follow  a deviation 
from  either,  will  be  a guard  against  future  temptation,  and,  we  will 
fondly  hope,  may  prove  a “helmet  of  salvation”  against  intemperance. 
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I believe  the  education  which  ignores  physiological  teaching,  ami 
neglects  the  development  of  the  physical  energies,  is  as  defective  as  that 
treatment  would  be  absurd  which  in  a case  of  ophthalmia  entirely  passed 
over  the  condition  of  one  eye,  and  wasted  all  its  skill  upon  the  other, 
without  giving  a thought  to  the  constitutional  disturbance  which  was 
affecting  both.  Let  it  then  become  the  effort  of  the  wise  and  good,  that 
physiology  shall  be  no  longer  a secondary  or  noglected  branch  of  study, 
but  that  it  shall  henceforth  rank  next  in  importance  to  religious  teaching. 
It  will  not  be  an  easy  victory.  Teachers  to  whom  the  subject  is  a 
novelty  will  oppose  it  as  an  unnecessary  innovation,  and  even  were  all 
unanimous  in  their  approval,  this  formidable  difficulty  must  still  be 
solved — Among  the  many  contending  theories  which  is  the  true 
physiology  ? Fifty  years  ago  depletion  was  the  universal  rule,  modern 
science  says  “Stimulate.” 

It  is  so  natural  to  human  ingenuity  to  confound,  mystify,  and  confuse 
every  branch,  either  of  science  or  the  arts,  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible 
only  to  the  few  and  a sealed  book  to  the  many,  that  I believe  the  sense 
of  security  will  be  seldom  increased  in  the  owner  of  an  estate  by  the 
perusal  of  his  title-deeds,  and  I am  still  surer  any  feeling  of  confidence 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  will  be  very  sensibly  diminished  by  studying 
the  contradictory  theories  of  orthodox  pathologists.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  the  question  in  debate,  for  we  can  do  without  a knowledge  of 
legal  technicalities,  but  not  without  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  health. 
Nature  is  inexorable  in  demanding  retribution  for  an  offence  committed 
against  the  stomach,  the  brain,  or  any  other  organ,  nor  is  the  punish- 
ment less  certain  because  it  sometimes  seems  delayed.  But  how  escape 
the  threatened  penalty  ? “ Doctors  disagree.”  I venture  to  reply  ; 

learn  fundamental  truths  as  carefully  as  possible,  but  when  you  come 
to  orthodox  conclusions  pause  before  accepting  them.  Vain,  indeed, 
would  be  the  effort  to  decide  vexed  questions  were  we  obliged  to  try 
them  by  the  light  of  human  knowledge  ! Life  would  be  spent  in  the 
labour,  and  leave  us  (the  uninitiated)  little  wiser  than  before.  But 
there  is  a narrower  and  a surer  way  of  trying  difficult  problems.  How 
do  they  look  before  God  ? What  will  most  tend  to  His  glory  and 
man’s  happiness  ? Let  it  be  always  your  consideration  what  will  best 
suit  the  masses,  not  the  mere  lordly  unit,  and  I venture  to  say  you  have 
found  the  nearest  approach  to  a panacea  which  man,  who  is  born  to  die, 
can  ever  hope  for. 

Apply  the  test  I propose  to  The  Turkish  Bath,  and  see  how  beautifully 
it  responds  to  your  demands.  Is  the  question  one  of  ablutions?  While 
the  most  perfect  appliances  of  the  old  regime  can  only  reach  the 
demands  of  a few  hundreds,  and  not  always  those  without  some  danger, 
those  who,  taking  nature  for  their  guide,  choose  air,  in  which  man  lives, 
as  fhe  cleansing  agent,  instead  of  water,  in  which  he  drowns,  will  have 
washed  thousands  with  far  greater  facility,  and  a thousand  times  more 
benefit.  Or,  let  us  suppose  it  is  some  one  poor  patient  whom  you  wish 
to  serve,  and  that  the  complaint  is  a disorganised  stomach.  If  the 
symptoms  are  contradictory  you  are  puzzled  whether  to  give  hippoo, 
oil,  or  laudanum.  The  Hydropathist  has  no  such  doubt,  a stupe  and 
wet  bandage,  modified  according  to  circumstances,  will,  at  least  at  first, 
be  the  certain  prescription,  and  in  giving  these  once  you  teach  a lesson 
which  will  be  a guide  for  life.  Is  this  a Hygiene  worth  cultivating  ? 
In  the  conviction  of  its  truth  I have  wearied  myself  trying  to  induce 
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educational  bodies  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  physiology,  so  as  to  make 
the  knowledge  of  these  advantages  available  for  the  million  ; and  I now 
ask  society  whether  it  would  be  more  useful  to  impress  on  children  of 
any  class,  more  particularly  the  female  poor,  the  relative  heights  of 
mountains,  oblate  spheroids,  isothermal  lines ; or  the  qualities  of  the 
dangerous  gases,  the  consequences  of  respiration,  the  structure  of  the 
skin,  and,  as  a necessary  connection,  the  importance  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation.*  Let  any  one  try  to  come  at  the  form  of  illness  a poor 
person  suffers  from,  and,  at  least  in  Ireland,  the  answer  always  resolves 
itself  into  one  phrase,  “He,  she,  or  it  is  very  bad  with  an  impression  on 
the  heart,”  and  equally  certain  will  be  the  request  for  “a  little  drop  of 
wine  to  make  the  patient  strong.” 

It  saddens  me  inexpressibly  to  see  the  arrangements  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Nightingale  Fund  are  as  milch  in  conformity  with  the  old 
routine  as  if  Hydropathy  had  never  cured,  and  The  Turkish  Bath,  as  a 
remedial  agent,  was  still  unknown.  However  fiercely  the  doctors  maj 
continue  to  oppose  a treatment  which  ventures  to  call  aqua  pura  spring 
water,  there  are  few  who  do  not  allow  that  The  Bath  is  “good  for  some- 
thing ; ” it  has  been  called  the  neutral  ground  of  the  profession,  and  it, 
therefore,  appears  impossible  that  a hospital  can  be  contemplated  at  the 
present  day  which  does  not  include  it  among  its  first  necessities.  Miss 
Nightingale,  in  her  valuable  book  on  nursing,  gives  many  elaborate 
instructions  for  securing  personal  cleanliness  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital. 
I wish  she  could  see  a hundred  sick  poor  leaving  a Turkish  Bath. 
Some  will  ask,  “ How  will  you  wash  those  unable  to  leave  their  beds  ? * 
The  answer  is  easy,  give  them  the  safe  and  simple  rubbing  sheet,  and  if 
they  do  not  express  themselves  refreshed  and  relieved  by  either  or  both 
of  the  modes  of  ablution  I recommend,  I am  satisfied  to  acknowledge 
all  my  theories  false.  It  is  said  sisterhoods  would  not  be  well 
received  as  nurses  in  England ; I wish  one  such  body  would  try  the 
experiment  of  a Hydropathic  Hospital  with  a Turkish  Bath  annexed, 
and  if,  in  a short  period,  if  it  does  not  beat  all  the  allopathic  institutions 
in  its  vicinity,  the  “sisters”  must  be  the  greatest  bunglers  in  the  world. 
Among  many  other  advantages,  they  would  find  their  practice,  as  well 
as  their  preparation  for  their  duties,  beautifully  simplified,  for  instead 
of  spending  time,  first  sickening  themselves  by  the  manipulation  of 
drugs,  with  which  they  arc  afterwards  to  sicken  others,  their  easy  and 
delightful  duty  would  be  to  devote  themselves  to  those  physiological 
studies  which,  while  teaching  them  how  subtle  and  mysterious  are  the 
laws  of  life,  would  also  be  a warning  against  disturbing  the  complex 
mechanism  of  the  human  body,  or  injuring  its  delicate  tissues  by  the 
introduction  of  substances  poisonous  to  life  itself.  The  older  institu- 
tions are  prevented  from  taking  the  initiative  in  this  grand  movement, 
because  the  law  of  obedience  on  which  they  are  based  requires  entire 
submission  to  the  medical  authorities,  therefore  I propose  our  new 
code  of  health  to  the  sisterhoods  now  springing  up  in  England. 


* As  my  views  are  not  exactly  contained  in  any  school-book,  I have  ventured 
to  compile  a little  catechism,  called  “ Simple  Questions  and  Sanitary  Facts.” 
But  it  preaches  Temperance  and  The  Bath,  and  authority  refuses  to  accept  it.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  fourth  book  of  the  National  Schools  gives  some  of  the 
instruction  I wish  to- convey,  but  I want  to  begin  with  the  first  book.  “ Open 
the  windows;  wash  your  body;  pure  air  is  life;  dirt  is  poison,  would  be  as 
simple  teaching  as  any  other.” ' 
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Hydropathy  has  never  yet  had  a fair  trial,  for  as  a general  rule  those 
only  go  to  it  whose  constitutions  have  been  destroyed  by  drugs ; when 
illness  is  treated  by  it  from  the  first,  the  result  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.  Perhaps,  too,  it  may  he  worth  while  remembering  the 
■group  of  virtues  which  it  hails  as  sisters — Temperance,  cleanliness, 
cheerfulness,  self-control,  simple  habits,  and  active  lives ! It  seems 
nearly  impossible  that  a true  Ilydropathist  should  be  a bad  man.  In 
dwelling  so  much  on  this  theme  I may  seem  to  wander  from  the  topic 
to  which  this  journal  is  more  peculiarly  devoted,  but  I think  that  we 
cannot  too  emphatically  assert,  facts  long  left  in  abeyance,  that  in 
spreading  Hydropathy  we  ensure  Temperance,  and  by  every  true  deduc- 
tion we  draw  from  the  laws  of  life,  we  give  society  another  safeguard. 

The  greatest  victims  to  the  false  Hygiene  that  prevails  are  my  own 
sex,  for  it  is  particularly  among  women  that  that  delicacy  exists  which 
is  considered  to  require  stimulants.  Want  of  vital  force,  small  appetite, 
languor,  all  seem  to  ask  for  something  to  sustain.  “ Give  wine”  is  the 
constant  prescription  of  allopathy.  “ Stimulate  the  organism  into 
healthy  action  ” is  the  wise  advice  of  a truer  science.  Put  how  to 
make  its  teaching  known  ? Youth  is  so  sanguine,  so  antagonistic  to 
death,  that  sanitary  warnings  are  generally  distasteful  to  it,  particularly 
when  early  physiological  teaching  has  been  neglected.  With  mothers 
one  has  to  combat  prejudice,  as  well  as  ignorance,  and  medical  influence, 
more  formidable  than  either  ; while  fathers  laugh  at  the  notion  of  asking 
their  opinion  on  a subject  which  they  will  tell  you  they  have  not  time 
to  think  of,  and  always  leave  either  to  their  wives  or  the  doctor.  In 
truth  people  think  for  themselves  so  little,  that  when  asked  to  stand 
alone  they  feel  as  helpless  as  infants,  and  at  the  first  difficulty  fall  back 
faint  and  discouraged  on  the  old  crutch  on  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  rely.  If  The  Turkish  Path  has  been  the  experiment,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced some  local  disturbance,  their  medical  adviser  is  sure  to  console 
them  with — “ See  what  The  Path  did  for  you  ! I think  this  will  give 
you  enough  of  it.”  Put  it  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  the  obstacles 
the  Turkish  Path  has  to  overcome.  It  is  well  known  that  the  majority 
who  take  it  are  of  the  male  sex.  Women  are  not  only  more  timid,  but 
from  the  sedentary  tenor  of  their  lives,  chiefly  passed  in  close  and 
heated  rooms,  they  are  generally  unprepared  to  enjoy  the  great  Hygienic 
aid  to  which  I try  to  tempt  them.  If  languid,  headachy,  or  excited 
after  one  trial,  they  at  once  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  The  Path  does 
not  agree  with  them,  and  cannot  be  made  to  understand  that  it  is  too 
true  a friend  not  to  give  warning  that  there  is  much  to  be  set  to  rights, 
and  that  its  object  is  not  to  varnish  over  what  is  evil,  but  to  remove  it 
from  the  system.  Let  us  draw  a contrast:  Allopathic  treatment  does 
all  the  good  it  can  at  first,  and  leaves  the  mischief  to  follow.  The 
stimulant  gives  vigour  and  energy,  the  tonic  increases  appetite,  the 
sedative  brings  sleep ; but  as  surely  as  night  follows  day,  so  comes  the 

Seriod  of  reaction,  whon  the  same  amount  of  stimulant  leaves  the  eyo 
ull,  when  the  tonic  gives  no  relish  to  food,  and  the  sedative  fails  to 
soothe. 

What  fills  the  world  with  dyspepsia,  if  allopathic  agents  perform 
what  they  promise  ? Why  are  the  daily  papers  crowded  with  quack 
advertisements  ? Only  because  poor  suffering  humanity,  feeling  that 
one  lino  of  treatment  does  nothing  for  it,  rushes  off  in  pursuit  of  another 
delusion ; and  it  is  very  noticeable  as  a proof  of'  the  shifting  sandy 
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foundation  of  orthodox  treatment,  that  the  quack  medicine  -which  it 
denounces  to-day,  becomes  a recognised  medical  agent  in  the  interval 
of  a few  years. 

In  all  I say  I more  particularly  address  myself  to  my  own  sex.  The 
success  of  most  social  questions  depends  upon  our  advocacy,  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  a woman's  question.  It  is  a pity  we 
should  ever  require  the  assistance  of  the  sterner  sex  in  the  sick  room, 
for  which  men  have  no  true  vocation.  They  ignore  illness  in  health, 
and  sneer  at  our  fuss  about  it,  though  none  are  so  prostrated  by  it  when 
it  comes,  and  none  are  more  willing  recipients  of  the  nursing,  coddling, 
petting,  or  by  what  other  name  may  be  called  that  exhibition  of  in- 
exhaustible tenderness  which  the  sight  of  suffering  evokes  in  woman’s 
heart.  However  we  may  be  despised  at  other  times,  we  are  always 
welcome  in  the  darkened*  room  ; but  could  we  unite  knowledge  with 
love,  how  much  higher  would  be  our.  ministry.  If  we  do>  not  venture 
to  treat  serious  illness,  let  us,  at  least,  acquaint  ourselves  with  such 
simple  means  as  will  enable  us  to  arrest  slight  ones ; but  I again 
repeat,  in  all  we  do  let  us  keep  before  our  minds  the  interests  of  the 
many  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the  few.  I ask  society  to  reject  as  false 
and  unchristian  that  treatment  which  prescribes  the  silvered  pill  for 
Dives,  the  handful  of  Glauber’s  salts  for  Lazarus,  tho  vintage  of  ’49  for 
the  rich  invalid  ; but  which  has  nothing  better  for  the  workhouse  pauper 
than  die  fiery  combination  of  brandy  and  logwood,  called  “ port,”  but 
which  should  be  labelled  “poison.” 

Would  that  I could  flatter  myself  that  what  I say  will  attract 
attention ! I am  but  a sign-post  pointing  to  the  right  way,  superior  in 
nothing  to  those  whom  I address.  I only  presume  to  ask  your  readers 
to  find  out  for  themselves  what  Hydropathy  means.  The  more  pains 
they  take,  the  more  difficult  the  search,  the  stronger  will  be  the  faith 
which  grows  oub  of  it ; and  if  the  inquiries  I propose  do  not  lead  to 
The  Turkish  Bath  as  tho  most  perfect  development  of  my  favourite 
treatment,  as  well  as  the  most  highly  philosophical  and  scientific 
Hygienic  agent  ever  offered  to  the  world,  I shall  grieve  for  the  sake  of 
those  whom  I wish  to  interest,  hut  my  opinions  will  remain  unchanged. 

I remain,  sir,  with  much  esteem,  your  obliged  servant, 

Ax  Irishwoman. 
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“ Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.’’— 1 Tim.  vi.,  10. 

‘ Be,  and  continue  poor,  young  man,  while  others  around  you  grow  rich  by 
fraud  and  disloyalty ; be  without  place  or  power,  while  others  beg  their  wav 
upwards;  bear  the  pain  of  disappointed  hopes,  while  others  gain  the  accom- 
plishment  of  theirs  bjr  flatter}' ; forego  the  gracious  pressure  of  the  hand  for 
which  others  cringe  and  fawn;  wrap  yourself  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a 
a-n?  Yc,ur  daily  bread.  If,  in  such  a course,  you  have  grown  grey  with 
unblemished  honour,  bless  God  and  die.’’ — Hsinzclincni. 


Sir,  I head  my  letter  with  the  most  captivating  of  all  words — Social 
.Reform.  What  eye  does  not  brighten,  what  heart  does  not  beat  with  a 
quickened  pulse,  at  the  hope  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  others. 
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letting  in  light  where  there  was  none,  and  spreading  God’s  kingdom 
wide  as  the  vault  of  heaven  ? Yet,  sad  to  say,  this  glorious  vision 
fascinates  only  at  a distance.  If  it  seems  at  all  connected  with  the  ill- 
omened  word  innovation,  how  slow  its  progress,  how  coldly  society 
stands  aloof!  The  religious  world  is  silent,  the  world  of  "pleasure 
indifferent,  the  business  world  engrossed  in  its  own  cares,  the  world  of 
poverty  both  helpless  and  ignorant,  and  who  would  seek  aid  in  the 
Dead  Sea  of  political  life,  which  poisons  all  that  enters  it,  and  where 
hope  itself  is  lost  ? The  truth  is,  whatever  disturbs  conscience,  unsettles 
routine,  or  threatens  personal  interests,  is  always  unpalatable.  It  is 
much  easier  to  send  missions  to  the  heathen  than  to  practice  Chris- 
tianity at  home.  We  listen  willingly  to  that  vague  and  doctrinal 
preaching  which,  slightly  glossing  over  the  evils  it  cannot  altogether  deny, 
yet  flatters  with  the  hope  of  progress,  and  soothingly  unites  the  love  of 
money  with  the  love  of  God.  Eut  when  the  more  truthful  moralist 
turns  a sadder  page,  and  with  finger  pointed  to  the  emphatic  words  of 
Scripture  I have  quoted,  sternly  protests  against  that  progress  as 
•utireal,  which  widens  the  separation  of  classes,  by  adding  to  wealth 
already  too  great,  and  deepening  by  contrast  the  poverty  of  the  poor, 
how  many  of  us  subscribe  to  his  conclusions  ? Do  we  not  all  practically 
deny  my  text  while  we  continue  to  recognise  money  as  the  chief  good, 
and  have  no  word  of  condemnation  for  the  increasing  luxury  of  the 
ago  ? 

There  is  no  vice  which  so  easily  assumes  the  guise  of  virtue  as  that 
we  now  condemn.  It  is  so  just  and  natural  to  desire  a competence, 
sufficient  to  keep  us  from  the  agony  of  money-pressure,  the  humiliation 
of  dependence,  the  dangerous  temptations  of  poverty,  that  even  the  best 
may  be  insensibly  led  on  to  covet  more  than  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
keep  within  our  means,  and  to  live  simply  in  whatever  station  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  us,  the  only  two  conditions  which  I think  Chris- 
tianity permits  us  to  aspire  to.  But  this  line  is  so  slightly  defined,  it 
is  easily  passed,  and  once  we  allow  ourselves  to  sigh  for  the  unnecessary, 
our  desires  have  no  limit ; the  love  of  progress,  perhaps  the  love  of  God 
grows  dim,  and  selfish  luxury,  with  all  its  train  of  vices,  soon  asserts 
despotic  sway  over  our  weak  hearts.  I believe  there  is  no  more  danger- 
ous tendency  than  the  predominating  characteristic  of  this  generation ; 
the  desire  to  grow  rich  quickly;  to  make  money,  and  to  spend  it.  The 
wish  to  accumulate  slowly  is  sufficiently  productive  of  evil,  but  the 
feverish  anxiety  jwhich  now  prevails  to  spend  money,  perhaps  faster 
than  it  can  be  honestly  earned,  is  a temptation  fraught  with  every  evil 
into  which  man  can  fall.  No  wonder  that  the  moral  atmosphere  dege- 
nerates, that  extravagance,  with  its  twin  sister,  meanness,  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  peculiarity  of  daily  life,  that  commercial  frauds  multiply, 
that  adulterations  cease  to  be  called  dishonest,  and  that  wise  men  grow 
pale  with  prophetic  dread,  while  the  world  runs  its  mad  race  of  reckless 
expenditure.  Surely  it  is  time  to  raise  another  standard.  Has  it  not 
become  the  duty  of  the  refined  and  educated  to  re-assert  their  real 
superiority,  to  combine,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  extravagant  pretensions 
of  wealth,  and  to  make  simplicity  the  standard  of  good  breeding. 
Everything  is  now  so  overdone  ; dress  is  become  a science,  appearances 
a duty ; there  is,  in  short,  so  much  elaborate  gilding  on  all  the  exter- 
nals of  life,  that  one  feels  almost  a longing  to  take  refuge  in  the  freedom 
of  savage  existence,  and  that  reformer  who  brings  us  back  to  early  hours 
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and  social  habits,  when  dinners  shall  cease  to  be  banquets,  and  a mob 
of  strangers,  society,  will  merit  a statue  from  long-suffering  humanity. 
But  what  should  be  his  recompense  who  banishes  the  stimulant  from 
the  festive  meeting,  and  teaches  us  to  blush  at  the  acknowledged 
necessity  for  some  such  support  to  make  society  endurable.  We  never 
cease  boasting  of  our  intellectual  progress,  yet  cannot  pass  a few  hours 
together  without  being  devoured  by  ennui,  unless  sustained  by  some 
form  of  excitement,  which  leaves  us  more  listless  than  before. 

Let  me  suggest  a pleasure  which  will  never  tire,  which  will  lighten 
the  monotony  of  daily  life,  will  replace  weariness  by  elasticity,  and 
give  a full  mind  in  exchange  for  a vacant  one.  Try  to  serve  others.  It 
only  wants  the  effort  to  be  successful.  Let  us  not  be  appalled  by  the 
mass  of  misery  which  meets  us  when  we  look  into  the  lives  of  the  poor, 
neither  let  us  shelter  ourselves  under  the  false  pretence,  “ It  is  the  will 
of  God.”  A thousand  times,  No.  It  is  not  God’s  will,  but  man’s 
ignorance  or  injustice.  God  permits  evil,  but  He  does  not j sanction  it 
any  more  than  He  does  suicide  or  delirium  tremens,  and  we  only  dis- 
honour Him  by  the  shallow  plea  we  set  up  in  our  own  defence. 
Unfortunately,  this  form  of  reasoning  is  become  so  habitual,  that  to 
many  it  appears  an  impertinent  interposition  with  Providence  to  try 
and  lessen  accustomed  evils,  or  present  mortality.  Yet  no  one  expresses 
surprise  that  London  has  ceased  to  be  •visited  by  the  plague,  and  none, 
I believe,  would  assert  that  God  has  worked  a miracle  to  prevent  it. 
The  plague  only  came,  as  other  diseases  still  arise,  because  there  is 
material  to  produce  them.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  you  may 
generate  typhus  fever  whenever  you  please,  the  only  necessary  conditions 
being  a oongregation  of  human  beings,  and  a neglect  of  ventilation  and 
cleanliness.  At  one  time  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  consequence 
of  massing  of  large  crowds  together ; but  I rejoice  to  say  we  can  now 
surmount  that  danger  through  the  agency  of  a Bath,  which,  by  destroy- 
ing the  poisonous  exhalations  of  the  body, — “ human  miasms,”  as  they 
are  called — will  make  at  least  this  form  of  contagion  almost  impossible. 
It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  exultation  of  the  chain  of  blessings  which 
will  follow  this  one  simple  good,  neither  would  it  be  within  human 
intelligence  to  enumerate  those  blessings  at  the  present  moment.  But 
we  need  never  be  afraid  of  making  the  world  too  happy,  for  while 
there  is  sin  there  must  be  always  suffering  and  sorrow.  Let  none  seek 
an  excuse  for  inaction  in  this  necessity.  I do  not  speak  of  higher 
duties  which  all  acknowledge,  but  merely  confine  myself  to  obligations 
not  so  often  dwelt  on.  There  are  many  “ preventible  deaths,”  much 
illness  that  might  be  arrested,  many  forms  of  suffering  easy  to  alleviate, 
and  it  is  only  because  custom  has  deadened  both  sensibility  and 
conscience  that  we  can  witness  them  with  indifference.  I feel  sure,  if 
God  were  pleased,  even  partially,  to  answer  the  petition,  we  should 
never  weary  of  repeating— “ Lord,  that  I may  see  ! ’’—the  river  of  life 
would  pause  in  its  flow  as  we  cast  ourselves  trembling  and  conscience- 
strickon  to  the  ground,  as  the  consequences  of  our  heartless  apathy 
dawned  on  our  minds,  particularly  in  this  transition  age,  when  in- 
creasing knowledge  necessitates  so  many  new  duties.  Surely  we  can 
all  do  something  to  make  others  better.  I do  not  so  much  mean  by  the 
dole  of  alms,  as  by  active,  individual,  sympathising  kindness.  Let  one 
teach  the  holiness  of  virtue,  the  reasons  for  Temperance,  the  dignity  of 
labour ; another  how  to  make  home  more  comfortable,  to  bring  up 
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children  well,  to  treat  slight  illnesses,  and,  still  more,  how  to  prevent 
them.  What  was  literally  impossible  a few  year3  ago  recent  improve- 
ments make  easy.  The  repulsion  of  dirt  was  in  itself  a hindrance  to 
many  a sensitive  mind.  That  barrier  need  no  longer  exist  to  separate 
us  from  the  poor,  because  it  is  now  in  the  power  of  every  community  to 
place  a Turkish  Bath  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  Allow  me  to 
dwell  a little  on  this  subject,  for  I consider  the  experiment  of  Poor 
Baths  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  germ  of  a great  revolution. 
Through  them  I hope  we  shall  yet  reach  both  the  throne  and  the 
garret ; and  as  we  work  upwards  on  society,  I do  not  fear  that  we  shall 
make  it  apparent,  evon  to  the  most  incredulous,  that  all  workhouses, 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions  must  be  considered  incomplete, 
unless  furnished  with  these  great  aids  to  health,  comfort,  cleanliness, 
and  economy.  May  God  hasten  an  innovation  which  will  save  the 
pauper  child  from  the  horrors  of  scrofula  and  the  doom  of  blindness, 
which  will  become  the  substitute  for  the  yearly  consumption  of  the 
“31,022  gallons”  of  alcoholic  stimulants  we  read  of  in  workhouse 
statistics,  and  the  strangely  contradictory  order  of  “ five  dozen  leeches, 
for  a fortnight’s  use,”  in  the  same  institutions  ! 

The  wonderful  sanitary  reform  certain  to  follow  the  introduction  of 
The  Bath  will  make  the  victory  easier,  but  it  will  never  be  secure  unless 
based  on  education.  Teach  the  great  fundamental  law  that  “ only 
through  destruction  and  re-construction  can  the  vital  phenomenon 
exist,”  and  the  poisonous  character  of  alcohol,  which  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle,  becomes  almost  a truism.  Were  it  even  other- 
wise, and  that  it  could  be  proved  no  such  arrest  of  effete  and  worn-out 
material  took  place  through  the  agency  of  the  insidious  draught,  does 
not  experience  show  Ihore  is  something  more  subtle  than  tissues,  not 
undergoing  daily  transformation  in  our  mysterious  frames,  which 
demands  a stronger  and  increased  supply  of  the  soul-destroying  “food,” 
or  else  why  is  the  craving  increased  as  it  is  nourished?  Until  habits, 
tastes,  vices  wear  out  with  the  human  organism  let  philosophers  talk  of 
“moderation,”  but  let  those  who  know  the  facility  with  which  habits 
are  formed,  and  how  much  the  animal  prevails  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  world,  teach  youth  to  shun  the  danger,  whether  it  be  “ food  ” or 
“poison.”*  I believe  whoever  succeeds  in  destroying  the  fallacy  that 
there  is  nourishment  in  any  form  of  alcohol  will  do  an  amount  of  good 
equal  to  a new  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  for  while  intemperance  exists 
we  can  have  no  real  social  amelioration.  “Four-fifths”  of  the  crimes 
of  the  world  are  attributed  to  alcohol,  and  it  has  been  said,  “ If  there 
could  be  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink  through  a country,  a 
mob  would  be  as  impossible  as  combustion  without  oxygen.”  Ladies, 
■will  you  teach  this  doctrine  by  precept  and  example  ? I appeal  more 
particularly  to  mothers,  as  I believe  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  is 
their  imperative  duty.  Surely  it  is  not  so  great  an  act  of  self-denial  to 
give  up  what  is  injurious  for  the  sake  of  those  we  love.  No  one  can 

* Stimulants  are  daily  becoming  the  panacea  of  the  medical  faculty.  Does  it 
not  shock  moral  taste  and  common  sense  to  hear  of  a little  girl,  who  was 
suffering  from  neuralgia,  being  ordered  “a  bottle  of  porter  and  to  be  put  to 
bed,”  ora  jmung  lady  recommended  “a  bottle  of  claret  and  half  a bottle  of 
port”  for  daily  use?  In  comparison  with  these  the  prescription  of  “a  glass  of 
wine  a day  ” for  a sick  stomach  to  a poor  man,  who  was  unlucky  enough  to  come 
in  for  £200,  seems  quite  moderate  and  harmless ; but  wliat  was  the  result?  He 
became  a drunkard,  spent  everything  he  had,  and  died  in  a workhouse. 


“ i am  not  mad  ! i am  not  mad  ! ” 
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estimate  the  force  of  example.  It  spreads  in  ever-widening  circles 
beyond  the  limit  of  our  calculations.  Every  action,  every  word,  bears 
its  own  fruit,  and  little  do  we  know  how  many  accusing  voices  we  shall 
have  to  listen  to  at  another  time,  perhaps  reproaching  us  in  the  words — 
“ I saw  you  do  it ; I thought  it  no  harm  as  you  did  not  disapprove,” 
Well  may  we  feel  terrified  at  our  responsibilities,  but  none  more  acutely 
than  the  heads  of  families.  Children  drink  in  every  word  they  hear, 
good  or  bad,  true  or  false.  Their  intuition  is  almost  incredible ; there- 
fore, if  they  are  made  the  first  object  in  the  household,  and  not  taught 
to  stand  aside,  and  wait  the  convenience  of  others,  they  degenerate  into 
selfish  tyrants.  There  is  no  lesson  which  should  be  so  soon  taught  as 
the  grand  old  precept,  “ Deny  thyself,”  for  self-sacrifice  is  the  fairest 
spirit  which  stands  before  the  throne  of  God.  Make  this  principle  the 
ground-work  of  education,  and  Temperance  becomes  an  easy  virtue. 
But  satisfy  reason  as  well  as  conscience,  teach  the  physiological  reasons 
for  abstinence,  and  you  will  find  that  one  so  educated  will  be  as  superior 
to  a person  who  has  only  the  safeguard  of  a “pledge,”  as  a man  who 
walks  the  world  with  both  eyes  open  is  to  one  who  is  led  blindfold. 

I believe  incalculable  good  might  be  done  by  educating  youth  in  our 
new  Hygiene,  but  I grieve  to  say  my  own  sex,  with  whom  the  power 
chiefly  lies,  are  the  slowest  to  adopt  this  great  blessing.  There  are 
many  whom  neither  assertion  nor  proof  can  interest  or  convince,  and  it 
has  all  the  sensation  of  dashing  one’s  head  against  a stone  wall  to  assail 
the  impenetrable  barrier  of  coldness,  apathy,  and  indifference  which 
distinguishes  modern  fine-ladyism.  Medical  science  talks  of  the  present 
low  type  of  disease ; can  it  be  that  a low  type  of  mind  is  the  natural 
sequence  ? In  the  olden  time  the  young,  at  least,  had  hearts ; now,  if 
any  are  impressible,  it  is  the  old.  The  modern  young  lady  is  either 
“ fast,  ’ or  cold  and  selfish.  Even  those  who  wish  to  do  right  generally 
confine  their  charities  to  a few  old  women,  a form  of  benevolence  of  all 
others  the  most  barren  in  results.  Would  that  my  young  friends  could 
be  induced  to  take  a wider  range ! They  may  bless  those  they  never 
saw  by  adopting  the  views  I have  attempted  to  put  before  them,  and 
draw  happiness  from  the  thought  that  in  making  others  better,  wiser, 
or  happier,  they  “pour  ointment  more  precious  than  that  of  Mary  on 
the  Saviour’s  head,  whose  perfume  fills,  not  only  the  earth,  but  the 
heavens.” 

It  is  hard  enough  to  make  the  acknowledged  good  available,  but  who- 
ever attempts  to  move  society  out  of  its  accustomed  groove  finds  every 
hand  against  him.  It  matters  little  individually  to  be  considered  a fool 
and  a fanatic  in  ono’s  generation,  though  there  is  a laugh  which  wounds 
more  than  a sword,  and  laughter  at  which,  perhaps,  angels  weep.  But 
wnat  tries  both  faith  and  patience  is  to  see  what  tends  to  the  happiness 

0 humanity,  neglected,  opposed,  or  deferred  for  centuries.  History 
gives  us  no  sadder  picture  than  that  of  poor  Salomon  do  Mons,  the 
victim  of  a prescience  beyond  his  age,  with  his  face  pressed  against  the 
bars  of  the  Bicetre,  reiterating  his  mournful  assertion,  “I  am  not  mad, 

1 am  not  mad  ; I know  a secret  which  would  change  the  world.” 

‘ V>  e asked  his  keeper,”  said  the  lady  who  described  the  scene,  “what 
was  his  madness?”  “ Oh  ! ” said  the  man,  “he  thinks  he  can  make  the 
steam  ot  hot  water  useful.”  “ We  laughed,  and  turned  away.”  What 
was  once  considered  the  chimera  of  a madman  is  now  the  acknowledged 
source  of  almost  fabulous  wealth  to  the  commercial  world.  Let  us  take 
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lieed  that  in  our  generation  we  do  not  refuse  a greater  good  than  mere 
commercial  prosperity.  One  can  imagine  hdw  often  the  words  of  the 
poor  Frenchman  have  been  in  Dr.  Barter’s  mind  for  the  last  few  years, 
as  he  slowly  forces  on  an  innovation  which  will  bring  happiness  to 
millions,  and  which  would  have  been  more  readily  accepted  if  it  were 
not  so  generally  diffused.  For  it  is  worth  remarking  that,  as  long  as  it 
required  a pilgrimage  to  Broussa  to  enjoy  The  Turkish  Bath,  it  was  a 
fashionable  prescription ; but  since  it  has  been  popularised  and  made 
vulgar,  science  gathers  up  the  skirts  of  her  robe,  and  scoffs  at  the  idea 
that  anything  so  easy  and  accessible  could  have  any  value. 

Let  us  take  warning  by  the  past,  and  not  make  simplicity  an  objection 
to  a great  good.  But  we  have  done  little  towards  the  revolution  I 
project  until  we  have  influenced  the  young  ; therefore,  my  last  word  is 
as  my  first — Educate.  Develop  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  moi’al  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  youth,  and  teach  that  physiology  which  makes 
Temperance  a necessity,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  an  accident  or,  still 
oftener,  an  impossibility.  Do  not  dread  to  follow  what  you  see  to  be 
the  path  of  duty.  It  may  lose  you  valuable  patronage,  and  awaken 
hostility  where  before  there  was  none;  but  “keep  one  thing  for  ever  in 
view — the  truth  ; and  if  you  do  this,  though  it  may  seem  to  lead  you 
away  from  the  opinions  of  men,  it  will  assuredly  conduct  you  to  the 
throne  of  God.” — I remain,  sir,  with  many  thanks,  and  much  esteem, 
your  obliged  servant,  An  Irishwoman. 

Allow  me  to  add  a line  of  thanks  for  the  sympathy  of  your  corre- 
spondent “K.  A.  E.,”  for  to  those  who  work  almost  alone  every  word  of 
kindness  is  inexpressibly  grateful.  If  my  assertions  were  honestly  tested, 
national  education  would  be  soon  put  on  another  basis,  and  mental  and 
physical  development  would  go  hand  in  hand.  But  I do  not  despair 
that  our  “ People’s  Bath  ” (which,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  can  boast 
of  its  seven  thousand  bathers,  within  an  interval  of  five  months)  will 
yet  put  aside  all  previous  sanitary  arrangements  as  completely  as  railway 
trains  have  annihilated  the  old  stage-coach.  I only  beg  of  those  who 
would  follow  our  example  to  take  Dr.  Barter’s  principle  of  moderate 
temperature  and  perfect  ventilation  as  their  rule  in  evei’y  similar  insti- 
tution, whether  for  rich  or  poor.  If  they  are  wise  they  will  combine  it 
with  Hydropathy,  for  it  is  a significant  fact  it  is  allopaths  alone  who 
complain  The  Bath  does  not  agree  with  them  ; Hydropaths,  according  to 
my  experience,  never. 

******** 

In  reply  to  some  inquiries  lately  received  about  our  Poor  Bath,  I tres- 
pass still  further  on  your  kindness  to  say,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  it  has  been 
used  with  benefit  to  all  and  injury  to  none.  Every  age  and  sex  appears 
to  delight  in  it;  but  I confess  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure  to  see  the 
transformation  it  produces  in  the  young.  Little  grimy  creatures  turn 
into  wax-dolls  under  its  beneficent  influence,  and  leave  it  full  of  life  and 
animation.  If  benevolent  ladies  could  see  the  greasy,  sooty  perspiration 
which  clings  to  the  skin  of  the  poor  school-girls  I sometimes  get  liberty 
to  bring  to  The  Bath,  they  would  understand  my  impatient  anxiety  to 
combine  physical  with  mental  education,  and  Turkish  Baths  and  national 
schools  would  soon  become  one  scheme.  The  rkeumatised  boastfully 
show  me  how  they  can  do  without  their  crutches.  A woman  who  is 
threatened  with  dropsy,  and  who  was  kept  three  years  from  The  Bath 
by  a physician’s  prediction  that  she  would  die  in  it  in  five  minutes,  but 
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who  will,  I hope,  be  long  a living  proof  of  the  doctor's  ignorance,  takes 
The  Bath  every  day  she  c*an  get  it,  and  often  says  she  derives  more 
benefit  from  one  glass  of  water  than  she  did  from  all  the  gin,  nitre,  &c., 
she  ever  got  from  all  she  ever  consulted.  I expect  to  make  a perfect 
cure  of  a man  pronounced  incurable  with  some  affection  of  the  arm 
joint ; and  enclose  you  the  grateful  published  testimony  of  another  who 
suffered  from  internal  tumour.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  proof  I can 
offer  of  the  safety  of  this  great  sanitary  agent  is  the  case  of  a poor  woman 
who  told  mo  the  first  day  I met  her  in  The  Bath  that  she  had  covered 
the  infant  she  held  in  her  arms  with  blood  the  night  before.  She  was 
enjoying  her  bath  perfectly,  and  for  a week  after  had  no  return  of 
hcemorrhage.  But  alas ! alas ! even  twopence  is  sometimes  too  much 
for  our  poor,  and  my  patient  is  often  absent  in  consequence.  Neither 
can  many  of  those  who  come  to  The  Bath  pay  the  sixpence  wo  charge 
for  a wet  bandage.  Could  wo  have  a room  annexed  to  our  Bath,  in 
which  we  could  have  a few  beds  for  packing,  and  keep  sitz  baths,  &c., 
we  should  double  our  cures,  for  great  as  The  Bath  is,  I shall  always  hold 
it  to  be  an  adjunct,  and  only  an  adjunct,  to  Hydropathy.  But  I dare 
not  ask  for  aid,  and  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  the  difficulties  in  our 
path  may  be  removed. 


THE  NEW  HYGIENE. 


“ Things  have  come  to  such  a pitch  that  they  must  either  end  or  mend."— Sir  J. 
Forbes,  M.D.,  late  Physician  to  the  Queen. 

Sir, — I feel  too  much  honoured  by  Mr.  Metcalfe’s  reference  not  to 
give  it  a prompt  reply.  It  is  my  greatest  pride  to  be  connected,  how- 
ever remotely,  with  his  subject,  and  I trust  that  the  experiment  of  a 
People’s  Turkish  Bath,  which  has  been  so  successfully  tried  at  Cork, 
may,  through  his  agency,  exert  a wide-spread  influence  over  that  portion 
of  society  who  work  most  earnestly  and  energetically  in  the  service  of 
the  poor.  I should  premise  that  Cork  cannot  boast  of  having  erected 
the  first  charitable  Turkish  Bath.  There  has  been  one  in  active  opera- 
tion for.  several  years  at  St.  Anne’s,  Blarney  (for  Dr.  Barter  never 
denies  his  poorer  patients  what  he  affords  tho  rich),  and  this  fact  still 
further  strengthens  my  assertion  of  the  suitability  of  this  new  Bath  to  the 
tastes  and  necessities  of  the  masses.  We  have  no  regular  medical 
superintendence,  nothing  beyond  an  occasional  kind  visit  from  Dr. 
Barter,  and  a competent  male  and  female  attendant,  who  see  that  the 
bathers  act  in  accordance  with  the  printed  rules,  which  hang  on  the 
walls.  It  may  be  also  useful  to  mention  that  though  the  floor  is  warm. 
The  Bath  is  heated  from  the  sides,  which  arrangement  prevents  the 
necessity  for  clogs,  and  the  chance  of  accident  from  falling  on  heated 
tiles ; large  provision  is  made  for  ventilation,  and  the  temperature 
seldom  exceeds  125°.  There  is  a managing  committee  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  I rejoice  to  say  no  complaint,  no  unpleasantness  of  any 
kind  has  been  ever  yet  put  before  us.  I could  fill  your  pages  with  the 
praises  I have  heard,  and  the  grateful  thanks  expressed,  but  as  the 
statements  of  a non-professional  writer  may  not  be  accepted  with  much 
confidence  (though  I,  too,  have  cured  cases  I was  frightened  to 
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undertake),  I have  asked  and  obtained  the  following  little  testimony 
from  my  friend,  Dr.  Griffith,  Dr.  Barter’s  assistant  physician: — “The 
Poor  Bath  at  St.  Anne’s  has  been  in  operation  about  seven  years,  and  an 
average  of  forty  baths  per  diem  have  been  taken.  Several  cases  turned 
out  as  incurable  by  the  Cork  hospitals  have  been  completely  cured  by  its 
use,  combined  with  other  Hydropathic  treatment ; one  being  a case  of 
tumour  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  with  great  derangement  of  the 
general  health ; another,  a case  of  haemoptysis,  a chronic  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  lungs,  accompanied  with  emaciation,  loss  of  appetite, 
and  general  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs ; another,  an  aggravated 
case  of  dyspepsia,  accompanied  with  emaciation,  great  debility,  and 
anaemia,  or  bloodlessness.  In  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  dyspepsia,  affections  of  the  chest,  and  the  various  forms  of  scrofula, 
the  effects  of  The  Bath  have  been  not  only  satisfactory,  but  almost  mar- 
vellous, and  many  a poor  creature  whose  only  support  depended  on  his 
daily  labour  has  been  restored  to  health,  and  enabled  to  earn  a livelihood 
through  its  means.  Physicians  of  the  old  school  would  be  astonished 
and  inclined  to  disbelieve  their  senses  if  they  saw  the  cures  it  has 
effected  here.11 

Should  not  a statement  like  this,  which  carries  with  it  all  the  gravity 
of  experience,  instead  of  being  the  mere  assertion  of  fanatical  hope, 
inaugurate  a new  era?  I have  had  bone  whitlows  and  hands  swollen 
with  abscesses  rapidly  cured  under  my  care  without  a lancet  being  ever 
applied  to  one.  Colds,  sore  throats,  &c.,  I pass  without  notice,  except  to 
say  that  I always  use  Hydropathic  appliances  with  every  case  I treat, 
and  that  without  them  I consider  The  Bath,  great  as  it  is,  but  an 
imperfect  agent. 

But  it  is  not  my  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  the  things  done ; those 
undone  occupy  me  far  more,  and  though  a flood  of  happiness  often 
passes  over  my  heart  at  the  thought  that  The  Bath  exists,  the  depressing 
recollection  is  never  long  absent,  that  this  great  charity  would  double 
its  services  to  the  poor  if  they  went  to  it,  not  like  a flock  of  sheep,  but 
educated  in  the  reasons  why  it  serves,  and  how. ; Some  take  three  Baths, 
through  some  form  of  superstition ; some  will  only  go  in  illness,  and 
fall  off  when  they  get  well  ; others  say  they  reserve  it  until  they  are  ill, 
never  remembering  how  little  they  can  tell  what  form  that  illness  will 
assume ; and  oh  ! so  many  keep  away  from  the  dread  of  taking  cold,  or 
fear  of  being  weakened  by  the  heat— two  forms  of  apprehension  singu- 
larly unfounded,  for  all  who  understand  The  Bath  are  well  aware  that 
it  ensures  almost  immunity  against  the  ordinary  colds  consequent  on 
our  variable  climate,  and  that  it  takes  nothing  from  the  frame 
but  the  worn-out  and  effete  matter  it  is  poisonous  to  keep  in.  No 
wonder  that  I never  weary  in  my  entreaty — Educate,  educate  ! Surely 
it  must  be  nothing  but  the  most  gross  ignorance  which  makes  Mr. 
Metcalfe’s  mission  so  difficult  of  accomplishment.  In  England,  where 
it  rains  money  for  benevolent  purposes,  in  your  mighty  Babylon,  where 
literally  “ the"  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table  ” would  build 
not  one,  but  many  Baths,  it  seems  to  me  unaccountable  that  there  should 
be  anv  difficulty.  Baths ! are  the  cry  of  the  generation.  Shall  we  not 
choose  the  best,  not  those  which  make  the  dirt  soluble  only  to  be  more 
easily  re-imbibed,  and  leave  the  bathers  with  open  pores  and.  i educed 
temperatures  ready  to  take  a chill  at  the  first  exposure  to  the  air  (all  the 
certain  consequences  of  warm  water  bathing),  but  that  form  of  Bath 
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which  strengthens  while  it  purifies,  and  by  raising,  instead  of  depres- 
sing, the  bodily  temperature,  enables  us  to  defy  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate.  The  Times,  of  January,  1861,  heads  an  article  with  these 
words,  “It  is  cold  that  kills,  after  all.”  Go,  you  who  are  rich  and 
powerful,  and  act  on  this  dogma.  A couple  of  tons  of  the  debris 
which  fills  your  railway  termini  burned  in  a Turkish  bath  would 
give  more  warmth  and  enjoyment,  save  more  lives,  and,  perhaps,  keep 
more  from  the  gin  palace,  than  if  you  were  to  give  a thousand  bushels 
of  coal  to  so  many  different  individuals.  I weary  of  the  old  dole  of 
charity,  which  is  lost  in  the  increasing  miseries  of  the  age.  We  may  as 
well  throw  our  money  into  the  gutter,  or  go  fighting  windmills,  as  to 
try  to  make  our  poorer  fellow-creatures  permanently  better  while  we 
neglect  their  physical  culture.  As  yet  it  would  be,  of  course,  impossible 
to  pronounce  the  amount  of  good  which,  after  some  generations,  The 
Bath  will  produce  on  the  health  of  the  toiling  millions  ; but  it  is  even 
now  a noticeable  fact  that  those  infants  who  are  subjected  to  its 
influence,  while  yet  unborn,  are  always  the  model  children  of  the  house- 
hold. Science  goes  into  ecstacies  over  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of 
the  Kile,  but  a great  social  good,  which  will  yet  alter  the  statistics  of 
the  country,  must  fight,  unaided,  its  every  step  of  progress ! When 
will  society  understand  and  act  on  that  pithy  phrase,  “ National  health — 
wealth?”  I believe,  after  all,  it  is  a mistake  to  address  the  higher 
feelings ; my  next  appeal  shall  be  to  national  vanity— an  effort  to  teach 
my  own  sex  that  The  Bath  is  the  true  cosmetic,  and  that  they  will  find 
in  it  beauty  to  attract  as  well  as  health  to  be  useful. 

I have  lately  had  the  favour  of  a letter  from  a most  benevolent  lady, 
which,  together  with  his  own,  has  interested  me  very  much  in  Mr.  Met- 
calfe. He  appears  one  of  those  rare  minds  which  unite  man’s  intellect 
with  woman’s  tenderness.  Surely  he  will  not  bo  allowed  to  wear  his 
heart  out  in  vain  ! I can  only  aid  him  by  the  statement  of  facts,  which 
thousands  can  corroborate.  May  God  bless  those  labours  which  he  so 
mournfully  describes,  and  on  which  personal  experience  has  made 
me  wise ! 

As  usual,  I have  trespassed  unreasonably  on  your  space,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  condense  a subject  of  which  one’s"  heart  is  full.  Though  per- 
haps at  another  day  the  Record  may  refer  with  pride  to  having°opened 
its  columns  to  a discussion  to  which  the  press  has  as  yet  given  little 
support,  it  is  a great  favour  at  the  present  moment,  and  I beg  to  express 
myself — Your  obliged  servant, 


An  Irishwoman. 


The  frankness  with  which  national  faults'were  alluded  to  in  “ Simple 
Questions  ” has  given  offence  to  some,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  expected 
that  I should  profit  by  the  last  opportunity  I shall  have  for  self- 
justification.  But  I shall  put  no  plea  except  to  quote  the  following 
lines  from  a distinguished  personage  not  belonging  to  this  country. 
“I  hope  that  on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion  I have  not  spoken  of 
my  country  otherwise  than  as  a son  has  the  privilege  to  speak.  . . . 

Speaking  in  England  and  to  Englishmen,  I as  an  Englishman  use  the 
freedom  of  speech  as  to  our  evils,  faults,  and  sins  which  I have  been 
trained  up  from  childhood  to  believe  is  an  English  tradition.  I have 
been  taught  that  we  do  not  dissemble,  or  cloak  our  faults,  but  lay  them 
open  to  the  light.”  ....  Happy  England,  whose  children  are 
privileged  to  speak  the  truth  ! No  wonder  that  it  should  rank  among 
the  dominant  nations  of  the  earth  ! 

I yield  to  none  in  love  of  country,  or  faith  in  its  capabilities.  Nor 
do  I believe  there  exists  a finer  specimen  of  humanity  than  an  Irish 
child.  Quick,  sensitive,  affectionate,  and  appreciative  of  all  that  is 
generous  and  noble,  it  would  be  a marvel  what  so  often  destroys  this 
fair  promise,  and  leaves  our  country  a byeword  among  nations,  if  its 
peculiar  circumstances  did  not  solve  the  mystery. 

Leaving  political  questions  aside  as  unsuited  to  these  pages,  a vast 
amount  of  evil  is  attributable  to  the  want  of  social  guidance.  School 
education  must  always  be  defective  without  domestic  teaching,  and  this 
is  what  the  Irish  peasant  is  most  deficient  in.  lie  seldom  lias  any 
hereditary  traditions,*  such  as  stand  in  the  place  of  advice  to  the 
Englishman  ; and,  therefore,  if  his  family  get  on  a little,  the  members  of 
it  often  fall  into  the  odious  vice  of  upstartism,  or  if  fortune  does  not 
smile,  they  easily  drift  into  irretrievable  ruin.  The  Irish  mind  requires 
very  strict  early  discipline.  Nothing  strikes  an  observer  more  than  the 
want  of  reasoning  powers  among  our  people.  The  wildest  fiction  is 
readily  believod,  provided  it  be  agreeable,  and  no  amount  of  plain 


* On  the  contraiy,  their  traditions,  such  as  they  are,  have  the  most  mischievous 
tendency.  “ It  is  mean  to  save— It  is  no  disgrace  to  live  upon  the  earnings  of 
others— it  is  a point  of  honour  to  treat  one's  friends  in  the  public-house,  though 
the  little  children  at  home  are  without  shoes  to  their  feet,’’  &c.  It  is  something 
curious  to  notice  the  dislike  with  which  those  are  looked  on  who  have  a little 
saved.  What  good  is  a pound?  is  a question  often  scornfully  asked,  and  it 
requires  all  one’s  personal  influence  to  induce  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  reckless  habits  to  commence  small  savings. 
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reasoning  can  displace  the  lie.  Never  was  there  a country  more  in 
want  of  a cultivated,  conscientious,  high-toned  gentry.  But  how  many 
Irish  gentlemen  trouble  themselves  to  improve  the  tastes  or  habits  of 
their  dependents — to  inculcate  the  value  of  self-culture,  the  necessity 
for  integrity  and  patient  plodding  perseverance  ? Where  are  our  public 
kitchens,  our  workmen’s  halls,  our  industrial  sehools,  our  co-operative 
societies  ? How  many  Irish  ladies  spend  an  hour  in  the  week  visiting 
the  poor  as  friends,  winning  their  confidence,  and  introducing  order 
and  economy  into  the  household  ? Those  who  think  they  have  fulfilled 
all  their  duties  by  appearing  at  stated  periods  en  grandes  dames , and 
distributing  flannel  petticoats  and  rebukes  indiscriminately,  will  get 
plenty  of  flattery  and  salaams,  but  will  do  little  towards  raising  the 
social  position  of  our  country.  A deeper  sense  of  our  responsibilities 
would  teach  humility,  and  give  faith,  energy,  and  that  patient  gentle- 
ness, which  quietly  pushes  its  way,  like  the  daffodil  in  spring,  “ which 
raises  the  clod  and  thrusts  it  aside  by  the  simple  persistency  of  growing.” 

But,  above  all  things,  the  duty  of  Example  is  imperative,  and  it  is  not 
without  regret  that  one  contrasts  the  narrow  and  isolated  selfishness  cf 
modern  society,  with  the  mitigating  virtues  of  an  older,  but  by  no 
means  irreproachable,  generation. 


Note  to  Page  45. 

We  cannot  too  emphatically  denounce  the  habit  of  covering  a delicate 
throat.  The  only  certain  way  of  curing  such  delicacy  is  to  gargle,  and 
apply  plenty  of  cold  water  externally.  It  is  enough  to  make  any  one 
irritable  to  see  the  throats  and  chests  of  little  ragged,  shoeless  children, 
swathed  in  flannel  comforters,  as  if  their  parents  wished  to  make  them 
ready  victims  to  croup,  or  diphtheria. 

Note  to  Page  57- 

Dr.  Barter  has  lately  constructed  a miniature  Turkish  Bath,  which, 
from  the  perfection  of  its  details,  and  its  inestimable  value,  deserves  to 
be  called  “ The  Koh-i-noor.”  It  can  be  put  up  in  any  room  of  any 
house,  at  a very  small  expense,  and  should  be  universally  adopted. 

Note  to  Page  61. 

In  a late  British  Medical  Journal  Dr.  Johnson  says  : — “During  the 
last  (cholera)  epidemic  I observed  very  carefully  the  effect  of  brandy  in 
the  few  cases  in  which  I ventured,  in  a tentative  manner,  to  give  it  to 
the  patients  who  were  in  collapse.  I found  that  it  speedily  increased 
the  restlessness  and  feeling  of  oppression ; at  the  same  time  the  pulse 
lost  power  and  volume,  and  the  temperature  fell.  ...  I resolved, 
therefore,  never  again  to  give  alcoholic  stimulants  in  collapse,  no  matter 
how  great  the  apparent  exhaustion  may  be.” 

Note  to  Page  72  (*). 

Public  Kitchens,  as  well  as  Turkish  Baths,  are  the  great  charities  of 
the  age.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  those  Temperance  advocates 
who  do  not  follow,  at  least  in  imagination,  the  faded  man  and  woman 
to  their  homes,  realising  their  wants,  their  struggles,  and  their  tempta- 
tions. Ask  any  delicate  person  to  abstain  who  has  been  fed  with 
stimulants,  and  though  such  bo  surrounded  by  every  luxury,  the 
answer  you  will  receive  is,  “ It  is  impossible.”  Shall  we,  then,  refuse 
tho  poor  some  aid  to  tho  accomplishment  of  what  is  often  an  act 
of  the  sublimest  heroism. 
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WORKS  ON  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HEALTH. 

BY  R.  T.  TRALL,  M.D.,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  HYDROPATHIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Illustrated.  A com- 
plete system  of  Hydropathy  ancP  Hygiene  ; the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  human  body  shown  ; the  Nature,  Cause,  and 
Treatment  of  all  Diseases  explained  ; application  to  Surgery, 
Midwifery,  and  the  Nursery;  with  300  engravings,  and  nearly  1,000 
pages.  12s. 

HANDBOOK  OF  HYGIENIC  PRACTICE.  This  book  is  what  its 
name  implies — a handbook  of  practice,  containing  the  latest  and  most 
approved  methods  of  treating  all  forms  of  disease.  7s.  6d. 

DIPTHERIA  : its  Nature,  History,  Causes,  Prevention,  and  Treatment 
on  Hygienic  Principles ; with  an  exposition  of  the  various  theories, 
errors,  and  practices  of  the  medical  profession.  Gs. 

THE  TRUE  TEMPERANCE  PLATFORM ; being  an  exposition  of 
the  fallacy  of  Alcoholic  Medication.  The  only  Temperance  document 
founded  on  the  right  basis.  The  errors  of  Temperance  reformers 
and  the  medical  profession,  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  plants, 
animals,  and  man,  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  scientifically  explained. 
Is.  6d. 

PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  REPRODUCTIVE  ORGANS,  embracing 
a digest  of  all  forms  of  Sexual  Diseases,  and  their  Cure.  A very 
important  work,  showing  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  sexual  functions 
in  married  and  single  life,  and  the  injuries  to  life,  health,  and 
happiness  resulting  therefrom.  8s. 

WATER-CURE  FOR  THE  MILLION:  the  processes  of  Water-Cure 
explained,  popular  errors  exposed,  Hygienic  and  Drug  Medication 
contrasted,  with  rules  of  Bathing,  Dieting,  Exercising,  &c.  Is. 

THE  HYDROPATHIC  COOK-BOOK,  containing  a complete  analysis 
of  what  should  and  what  should  not  be  used  as  food,  and  also 
directions  for  Hygienic  Cooking,  os. 
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UTERINE  DISEASES  AND  DISPLACEMENTS:  a work  of 
practical  value  to  every  student  and  to  all  persons  afflicted  with 
diseases  of  the  nature  therein  described.  Price,  plain  plates,  15s. ; 
coloured,  25s. 

HOME  TREATMENT  OF  SEXUAL  ABUSES  : a valuable  work  for 
home  use.  It  should  be  read  by  every  young  man  in  the  land.  2s. 

NERVOUS  DEBILITY:  the  Nature,  Causes,  Consequences,  and  the 
Hygienic  treatment  of  invalids  suffering  of  prematurely  exhausted 
vitality.  8d. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  LUNGS.  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Throat-ail,  Quinsy,  Croup,  Influenza,  and  Pneumonia, 
with  their  causes  and  treatment  shown.  9d. 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  The  origin  and  pre- 
valence of  the  diseases  of  women,  the  druggery  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  a better  way  pointed  out.  9d. 

DRUG  MEDICINES:  their  Nature,  Modus  Operandi,  and  Effects 
explained,  with  an  exposition  of  the  false  doctrines  on  which  their 
use  is  predicated.  9d. 

THE  TRUE  HEALING  ART : the  Principles  and  Practice  of  thc 
Drug  and  Hygienic  Systems  contrasted,  and  the  causes  and  correct 
treatment  of  disease  explained.  Is.  6d. 

THE  HERALD  OF  HEALTH  and  Journal  of  Physical  Culture. 
Monthly,  (3d.  Annual  Subscription,  Gs.  This  most  useful  and 
instructive  periodical  should  be  in  every  family  in  the  land. 

TRIENNIAL  CATALOGUE,  containing  a List  of  Names  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  Ilygeio-Thcrapeutic  College ; Report  to  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; Philosophy  of  Ilygeio- 
Therapy,  and  Dr.  Trail’s  Introductory  Lecture  to  the  Medical  Class 
of  18G3-4.  This  is  the  doctor’s  latest,  and  one  of  his  best  works.  Is. 

TWO  NEW  MEDICAL  CHARTS,  so  arranged  as  to  present  to  the 
eye  at  a glance  the  Fundamental  Problems  of  all  the  Medical  Systems, 
and  the  distinctive  principles  in  the  Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the 
Hygienic  System.  £2.  10s. 

ANATOMICAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PLATES,  six  in  number, 
designed  for  Lecturers  and  Teachers.  They  illustrate  the  Viscera, 
Organs  of  Special  Sense,  and  thc  principal  Veins,  Arteries,  and 
Nerves.  T4. 

BY  DR.  SHEW. 

THE  HYDROPATHIC  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN.  With  many 
illustrations.  12s. 

MIDWIFERY  and  the  Diseases  of  Women.  A work  for  every 
mother.  Gs. 

CHILDREN:  their  Diseases  and  Management.  Gs. 

BY  MRS.  LYDIA  F.  FOWLER,  M.D. 

THE  PET  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD,  and  how  to  Save  it.  In  one 
elegant  vol.,  5s.,  or  in  parts  and  single  lectures,  as  follows: — 

Part  I.,  price  Is.,  on  Digestion,  Respiration,  and  Circulation,  con- 
taining—How  to  Feed  a Child,  4d.  How  to  secure  Good  Lungs,  4d. 
The  Heart  and  its  Influences,  4d. 


Part  II.,  price  Is.,  on  The  Framework  of  the  Human  Body,  the 
Bones,  Muscles,  and  Skin,  containing — How  to  secure  Good  Bones, 
or  the  three  great  eras — Teething,  Creeping,  and  Walking,  4d.  How 
to  secure  a Healthy  Spine  and  Vigorous  Muscles,  4d.  How  to 
Preserve  the  Skin  and  Increase  Personal  Beauty,  4d. 

Part  III.,  price  Is.,  on  Sleep,  Dress,  and  the  Tongue,  containing — 
Dress,  its  Uses  and  Influences,  4d.  How,  When,  and  Where  to  Sleep, 
4d.  IIow  to  Talk— The  Tongue  and  the  Language  of  Nature,  4d. 

Part  IV.,  price  Is.,  on  Tiie  Diseases  of  Children,  Seeing  and  Hear- 
ing, The  Brain  and  Nervous  System,  containing — Croup,  Diptheria, 
Hooping-Cough,  Measles,  &c.,  how  to  Prevent  and  how  to  Cure  them, 
4d.  The  Eye  and  the  Ear,  and  how  to  Preserve  them,  4d.  The 
Brain  and  Nervous  System,  how  to  secure  their  Healthy  Action,  4d. 

WOMAN : HER  DESTINY  AND  MATERNAL  RELATIONS ; or, 
Hints  to  the  Married  and  Single.  With  illustrations,  6d. 

This  important  little  work  contains  more  valuable  and  inaccessible 
information  than  may  be  found  in  works  many  times  the  price.  It 
■should  be  in  every  lady’s  possession,  and  it  may  lead  to  health, 
happiness,  and  long  life. 

BY  Dll.  DIO  LEWIS. 

WEAK  LUNGS,  and  How  to  make  them  Strong.  6s. 

THE  NEW  GYMNASTICS.  300  illustrations,  with  Directions  for 
Exercise  in  Light  Gymnastics  adapted  to  the  parlour,  lecture  hall,  or 
schoolroom.  3s.  6d. 

The  Pangymnastikon,  Dumb-Bells,  Spirometer  for  Strengthening  the 
Lungs,  and  all  Gymnastic  appliances,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Lewis, 
on  sale. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HUMAN  LIFE.  Graham’s  great  wrork,  showing 
the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  System,  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  its  harmonious  activity,  and  its  relations  to  the  external 
world.  6s. 

FRUITS  AND  FARINACEA  the  Proper  Food  for  Man.  By  John 
Smith.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d. 

THE  MY STERIES  OF  MAN,  Anatomical,  Physiological,  Patho- 
logical, Therapeutical,  and  Obstetrical.  A complete  guide  to  physi- 
ology  and  health,  for  private  or  family  use.  466  pages,  84  engravings: 
well  bound,  5s. 

SIMPLE  QUESTIONS  and  Sanitary  Facts  for  the  Use  of  the  People. 

ILLNESS  ; ITS  CAUSE  AND  CURE.  A practical  work.  Is. 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  MOST  DELICIOUS  FOOD  and 
How  to  Cook  it.  6d. 

MAN’S  BEST  FOOD  ; being  a reply  to  a work  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lan- 
caster, “ On  Food.”  By  “ Common  Sense.”  With  engravings.  Gd. 
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BY  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT, 

MARRIAGE  AND  PARENTAGE : or,  The  Reproductive  Element 
in  Man,  as  a means  to  his  Elevation  and  Happiness.  Gs. 

THE  UNW  ELCOME  CHILD  : or,  The  Crime  of  an  Undesigned  and 
Undesired  Maternity.  Is.  6d. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MOTHER  over  the  Character  and  Destiny 
of  the  Race.  2s. 


Cheap  Hcprinis  of  Valuable  American'  Morhs. 

BY  O.  S.  FOWLER,  NEW  YORK. 

PHYSIOLOGY : Animal  and  Mental.  Applied  to  the  preservation 
and  restoration  of  health  of  body  and  mind.  Is. 

SELF-CULTLTRE,  and  Perfection  of  Character,  including  the  manage- 
ment of  youth.  9d. 

MEMORY  AND  INTELLECTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  applied  to 
Self-Education.  6d. 

HEREDITARY  DESCENT:  its  Laws  and  Facts  applied  to  Human 
Improvement.  Is. 

MATRIMONY : or,  Phrenology  and  Physiology  applied  to  the 
Selection  of  Congenial  Companions  for  Life.  3d. 

LOVE  AND  PARENTAGE  : applied  to  the  improvement  of  offspring, 
important  directions  and  suggestions  to  lovers  and  the  married.  3d. 

AMATIVENESS  : or,  Evils  and  Remedies  of  Excessive  and  Perverted 
Sexuality.  Warning  and  Advice  to  the  Married  and  Single.  2d. 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  TIGIIT-LACING.  Founded  on  the  Laws 
of  Life  as  developed  by  Phrenology  and  Physiology.  3d. 

BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

MARRIAGE  : Its  History  and  Ceremonies.  By  L.  N.  Fowler.  Gd. 

LESSONS  ox  Physiology,  3d.  Lessons  on  Phrenology,  Gd.  Lessons 
on  Astronomy,  Gd.  By  Mrs.  Lydia  F.  Fowler,  M.D.  Designed  to 
aid  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

MARRIAGE  AND  PARENTAGE  : or,  The  Reproductive  Element 
in  Man,  as  a means  to  his  Elevation  and  Happiness.  By  H.  C. 
Wright.  lOd. 

SPURZIIEIM’S  NATURAL  LAWS  OF  MAN.  A philosophical 
catechism.  4d. 

TOBACCO : Its  History,  Nature,  and  Effects  on  Body  and  Mind.  Dr. 
Shew.  3d. 

TEA  AND  COFFEE  : their  Influence  on  Body  and  Mind.  Dr.  Alcott. 
3d. 


In  volumes,  strongly  bound , 5s. 


By  the  Author  of  “ Illness : its  Cause  and  Cure.” 


SIMPLE  QUESTIONS  AND  SANITARY  FACTS. 

For  the  Use  of  the  People.  Stiff  wrappers,  2.$. 

This  work,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  conveys  a vast  amount 
of  useful  information  on  various  branches  of  Physical  Science,  Health, 
Dietetics,  and  Remedial  Agencies.  It  is  intended  as  a text  book  for 
schools  or  for  tho  instruction  of  families,  and  the  pleasing  manner 
in  which  the  information  is  imparted  adapts  it  spec  ally  for  these 
purposes,  or  for  private  perusal. 


The  Health,  Wealth,  a.:d  Happiness  Series  of  Popular  Handbooks 
for  Town  and  country,  uniform  with  “Illness:  its  Cause  and  Cure.” 

In  strong  wrapper,  for  the  kitchen,  price  Cid. 

THE  BEST,  CHEAPEST,  AND  IV10ST  DELICIOUS  FOOD, 

AND  HOW  TO  COOK  IT. 

\ * 

Adapted  to  the  wants  of  Society  consequent  on  the  present  High  Price 

of  Butchers'  Meat. 


This  work  contains  recipes  for  making  bread  without  fermentation 
or  baking-powder.  Pie  crusts  and  puddings  wholesome  and  digestible. 
How  to  preserve  fruit  with  half  of  tho  sugar  at  present  used,  and 
without  boiling  it  into  an  indigestible  mass.  Novel  directions  for 
cooking  vegetables,  and  instructions  how  to  prepare  a wholesome, 
substantial,  elegant,  and  economical  dietary  for  everyday  use,  with 
the  least  possiblo  quantity  of  animal  food.  At  present  prices  and 
health  of  cattle,  this  is  a secret  worth  knowing.  The  dishes  described 
enable  the  eater  to  perform  all  necessary  duties  in  the  field,  factory, 
or  office,  and  the  food  being  prepared  on  physiological  and  chemical 
principles,  it  is  specially  adapted  for  those  who  have  weak  digestive 
organs,  or  who  want  to  have  a clear  head,  sound  morals,  and  a 
healthy  appetite.  The  resources  of  our  people  as  a nation  would  be 
vastly  improved  if  they  were  made  practically  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  this  little  book. 

Others  of  the  same  series  will  follow  in  duo  course. 


A Catalogue  of  Works  on  Health,  Physiology,  Phrenology, 
Gymnastics,  Turkish  Bath,  Social  Reform,  and  all  matters  connected 
with  Progress  and  Reform,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  four  stamps, 
by  J.  Burns,  Progressive  Library,  1,  Wellington  Road,  Camberwell, 
London,  S. 


